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RECESS FOR WORK EXPERIENCE 
Bennington's Winter Period as an Educational Device 
CHARLES H. GRAY 
“The world do move"’—and so does education. The 
function of education is not its only one, nor can that be well 
without progressive thinking, experimentation, adaptation ] 
something to be conserved besides the social past—there is the 
individual; the individual and the society in which he lives are ever 
So there must always be new ways of serving and conserving thé 
values of life. Of late there has been much ferment in educa 
thought, and a good deal of ex perime ntation in educational methods ana 
practices. Thus it 1s that we hear of many “Plans’’ Wn 
for example, and the Fieldston Plan, described in the May 
magazine. On the college level, we have the Antioch Pla 
Bennington Plan, although their sponsors may feel that the word “Pla 
is being a trifle overworked. In the Fieldston Sx the se lary 
department of the Ethical Culture Schools of New York City, t lu 
cational aim is the inte gration of culture and utility. Somet/ 
that is also true of Bennington College. No feature of the Be 
Plan is more interesting than the Winter Field d Re 
described in the follou ing arti le 
IBERAL education can be definitely In attempting to adapt rriculum 
stimulated and aided by being com- _ to the individual needs of the B ton 
bined with vocational aims and _ student, the college p 
training. This is one of the fundamental fore the question of lit \\ 
principles of the educational policy at a student enters colles 
Bennington College, a college for women nite interests and plans, the chief aim of 
organized in 1932. The conception held the teachers who help her to plan her 
by many liberal arts colleges that any con- education is to give her the broad train 
cern for the use to which knowledge may ing in the arts and sciences within which 
be put in active life will contaminate the her future vocation will li In tl 
study of the arts and sciences is expressly broad training, specific projects directly 
repudiated. related to the vocation often become the 
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W hen 


a student comes to college without a defi- 


center of her program of study. 


nite vocational aim, the college makes 
every effort to arouse her to thought 
about her relation to the work of the 
world so that she may find some voca- 
tional outlet, or at least so that she may 
see and accept her life realistically in its 
setting 

The college recognizes, while laying 


stress on the vocational aim, that it ts 
dangerous to direct a student's education 
field. Un- 


in the present condition of 


narrowly in one vocational 
fortunately 
the world, it may happen that no oppor 
tunity will be found after college to se- 
cure work in a specific vocation, and the 
student, baffled, may thus be overpowered 
by a sense of wasted years. The impor- 
tant problem is to use the vocational aim 
as a stimulus to and focus for education 
in a broad field of human knowledge or 
activity, the value of which does not lie 
solely in its usefulness as an avenue to 
a specific bread-winning job, but mainly 
in the cultivation of the student's under- 
standing of her field in relation to the 


rest of human life. 


II 
The device by which the procedure of 
the college is related particularly to vo- 
guidance and training is the 
Winter Field and Reading Period. This 
winter period has provided opportunities 


cational 


for experiments in vocational training 
that have already, in the three years of 
trial, 
dents themselves and of great interest to 


proved of great value to the stu- 


persons concerned with educational pro- 
cedure. 

The period extends from about Decem- 
ber 23rd to about February 23rd. Stu- 
dents are required to make definite plans 
for these two months, and are urged to 
engage in activities which are not avail- 


able to them at Bennington. At the er 
of each period a report is required an 
the results are used as important evi 
dence in evaluating the student's achieve- 
ment. While some of the students travel 
or make use of the cultural opportunitie: 
of the large cities, visiting galleries and 
attending concerts and plays, and other 
engage chiefly in reading and writing 
projects away from the supervision of 
their instructors, it is the projects whi 
are related directly to the choice of voca 
tions or to vocational training which a: 
the subject of this article. 

The students who have spent the wi 
ter periods in practical work, related t 
the field of study in which they are esp 
cially interested, have found an astonis! 
Those 


terested in the stage as a future career 


ing variety of opportunities. 


including the arts of acting, directing 
scene or costume designing, and play 
writing, spend the winter period, and 
the two-months summer vacati 

as well, attached to stock compani 

“little theatres,"’ and studios. Student 
interested in natural science have found 


often 


work in laboratories, hospitals, clini 


and research stations. Social studies 


“majors” have into government 


bureaus, into settlement houses, into fa 
offices, and into 


gone 


stores and 
nursery One student had the 
run of a textile factory and worked side 
by side with the workers in a number of 
shops. Another worked in a publishing 
firm and made a study of methods of 
advertising. Students interested in art 
have gone into professional art schools 
where teaching aims are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of the department of 
art at Bennington College, or into dress- 
making establishments where they have 
observed the work in dress design and 
pattern drafting, or into architects’ offices 
where they have worked at drafting. 


tories and 


schools. 
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Some of the work has been in the 
capacity of paid employes, but often, be- 
cause of the temporary connection, for 
two months only, there has been oppor- 
tunity mainly for observation. In most 
instances the students have on their own 
initiative secured the jobs for themselves. 
Once on the job, the first problem was 
to make themselves useful, not to get in 
the way, and to adapt themselves quickly 
enough to get some real value out of the 
short period. The reports from the in- 
stitutions and organizations have been 
surprisingly appreciative of the services 
rendered and of the attitudes of the stu- 
dents towards the work. While some of 
the work is necessarily elementary—wash- 
ing bottles in laboratories and hospitals, 
addressing envelopes and licking stamps, 
answering telephones, meeting visitors— 
there is plenty of opportunity for obser- 
intelligent appraisal of 
The reports which 


vation and 
methods and values. 
the students are required to make to their 
teachers at the end of each period have 
been either narrative and descriptive ac- 
counts of the experiences and environ- 
ments encountered, or discussions of so- 
cial and economic problems which have 
been brought directly to the students’ 
attention. 
Ill 

Some of the experiences lead directly 
to vocations that will be possible for the 
students after they leave college. The 
college has not been in existence long 
enough to know what the results in this 
respect will be. At present the faculty 
are mainly interested in the educational 
results of the winter period experiments. 
The college is trying primarily to discover 
for each student some activity which is 
interesting enough and sufficiently suited 
to her capacities to make her put her 
whole mind to it without pressure from 
outside. 


The first two years (Junior Division) 
are spent in exploratory work in the main 
fields of human knowledge and activit 
During this period the student works at 
subjects which seem to her to have most 
immediate importance, tests the genuin 
ness of her interest in them, and is mad 
aware of the knowledge and tools which 
will be necessary for effective accon 
ment in the field she plans eventually | 
At th 1 of 


the second year she selects the field of 


choose for specialization 


her major interest. The last two years 
(Senior Division) are then spent in a 
quiring som«¢ within that 
field. 


poses of education in both divisions 


comp rence 


The winter period serves th pur 


In the exploratory period, the practical 
experience is a powerful instrument for 
testing the genuineness of the interest 
The 


most 
students who are already fairly certain of 


common exp rie ¢ among 
the field in which their main interest lies 
is to have their choice confirmed. Th 
winter period work tends to broaden the 


student's understanding of the nature of 
the work in that field, and of her own 
possible future place in it Students of 
the drama, for example, after some pra 
tical experience in the theatre, return to 
college with a renewed sense of the prob 


lems involved in the writing and pr 


tion of plays for an actual public. Science 
students who have worked in labora 
tories and hospitals come back with a 


real sense of the value of ther 
in pure science, and, particularly when 


their jobs have been menial, with a new 


ambition to get the background necessary 
for work of a more significant character 
A second-year student, who thought she 
was interested in some application of psy 


chology, gained enormously from her 
work in the Children’s Center in Detroit 
and is now applying for non-resi lent 


work there in her third year 
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On the other hand, it is of equal value 
to learn that the practical work to which 
her studies may lead is after all not con- 
genial to the student, or to discover which 
aspects of the work appeal most to her 
interest. After a winter period in settle- 
ment work in New York, a freshman 
student in social studies decided that her 
real interest was in psychiatry, and, up 
on returning to college, undertook pre- 
medical work to prepare herself for that 
profession. Another student, interested 


in education, worked as 


an apprentice 
teacher in a 
found that her interest in children was 
a feeble one after all, and that her in- 


terest in the higher reaches of the subject 


progressive school. She 


matter pointed to a more congenial ca- 
reer in some form of adult education 
A student who had planned to go into 
training as a nurse after college found, 
through her winter period work in a hos- 
pital, that she had not the physical ca- 
pacity for the work. She has changed 
her emphasis to the field of art, where 
she had always had a strong interest and 
had demonstrated some capacity. 

To those students whose interests have 
remained somewhat vague during: their 
first terms at college, the winter period 
has brought a clarification and given a 
sense of direction which was lacking be- 
fore. One such girl, a trial major in 
social studies, spent the winter in Wash- 
ington attending NRA hearings and in- 
terviewing members of many New Deal 
organizations. She came back with a 
well-defined interest in labor economics, 
an idea of the kind of job she would 
like to prepare for and of the academic 
background she would need. Though 
these vocational purposes make very little 
difference in the major part of the work 
she will do in the social studies, her own 
attitude towards her college program is 
much more aggressive, and promises bet- 


ter results; she sees the relation of her 
academic work to a possible career which 
appeals to her strongly, a relationship 
which was quite unknown to her befor 
she undertook her winter project. 

A third-year student majoring in Hu 
man Development, a major which com 


bines work in social studies and 
natural science, and interested in som 
application of science to human affairs 
discovered the possibilities in the field of 
public health and is now planning h 
work around that interest, undertaking as 
her main Senior Division project an ana! 
ysis of the public health organization of 
her native state. Another student, working 
in the general field of economics and 
statistics, took a position in a publishing 
house where she helped to carry through 
a piece of research into advertising meth 
ods. The job proved extremely interesting 
and there seemed to be some possibility 
that she could find similar employment 
upon graduation. Though the effect upon 
her college program is merely a slight 
shift of emphasis in her work in social 
studies, she has profited by acquiring a 
more definite sense of direction. For still 
another student, aiming towards training 
in social work, the possibility of a job 
at a hospital has opened up, so that she 
now expects to prepare herself, in college 
and graduate school, for medical social 
work. During her fourth year she will 
probably do non-resident work at a school 
which offers the specialized facilities 
which she now feels she needs. 


IV 

The faculty of Bennington College are 
very much impressed, after the three 
years of trial of this educational device, 
with the educational results and the pos- 
sibilities for the future which have been 
made manifest. Success in carrying it out 
is not uniformly distributed over the stu- 
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dent body. Much needs to be done 
towards discovering more opportunities 
for students. The organizations, firms, 
and institutions with which Bennington 
students have worked have been gratify- 
ingly considerate and cooperative. Many 
of them have expressed a willingness to 
take other students in the future. As the 
number of these friendly partners in the 
scheme increases through the experience 
of the next few winter periods, it will 
become increasingly easy to incorporate 
practical work into the programs of a 


large number of students. As the indi- 


expect to have students hunting out occu 
pations of special interest to themselves 
though not to others. There will always, 
therefore, be the added value, education- 
ally, of the search for the right occupa 
tion. A certain amount of organization 
will be possible, but, by avoiding any 
standardizing or repetitive procedure, re- 
sponsibility can continue to be thrown 
upon the students themselves. The pro- 
cedure will thus avoid that curse of aca 
demic life, the “assignment’’ of tasks 
and will fit in more naturally with the 


policy of insistence upon individual choice 


vidual needs and interests are infinitely and initiative which is central to the Ben 
varied, however, the college will always nington idea. 
f 
LEARNING AS HOARDING 
Unhappily the schools have dealt very heavily in futures. In 
doing they have put too serious a discount upon the present Training 
for a vocation or a profession is inescapably a process of learning for 


future use. 


Even the accent upon the greater significance of mature years 


impresses me as a false assumption that runs through too much of our 


general education. 


also it is a habit. 


This emphasis on future values tends to make learn 
ing not growth but a species of hoarding. 
It is a vicious habit and makes learning as an adult 
should learn a needlessly difficult process. 


As hoarding is wrong, so 


. . The college should 


drive home the pe that the learning experience is just as significant as 


the experience oO 





manufacture or commerce.—HENRY MERRITT WRISTON 


























GUIDANCE IN A LARGE CITY 


A Dynamic Program as Developed in the Baltimore Public Schools 


Davip E. WEGLEIN 

















Guidance must necessarily fall short of its full efficiency and value 


if it is left entirely to the counseling staff. 
counselors, whose part in this vital service of the 
direct and certainly not the least important. 


This is no reflection on the 
schools is the most 
It is becoming increasingly 


recognized that effective guidance calls for the cooperation of the teachers. 
But even so, the success of any guidance program depends in the well- 
known last analysis on the unde rstanding and sympathy, the encourage- 
ment and support, of the responsible administrative officer of the school 


fl 
system in which it operates. The 


schools is that kind of administrator. 
educational work of the schools, and how 


J ‘ 
function is inte grate ad with the 


superintendent of the Baltimore public 


Here he tells how the 


guidance 


guidance philosophy is translated into practical procedures and methods. 


He hi imsel f gives chie f credit for the success of the 


Baltimore program 


to Leona C. Buchwald, Supervisor of Guidance, and her staff of counselors. 


The work has been under the general direction of Charles W. 


$) ylvester, 


Director of Vocational Education, who cooperated in the preparation of 


this article. 


FFECTIVI guidance 

have been in operation in a few 

cities for a long time, but only 
during recent years has guidance become 
an integral and vital part of a large num- 
ber of modern, progressive, and success- 
ful systems of public school education. 
There is yet much to be done. If proper 
consideration is to be given to our boys 
and girls as they educational 
courses and occupations, it is necessary 
that guidance, in some form, be included 
in every public school program. 

The complexity of modern society has 
made it especially necessary for the large 
city to set up a definite guidance pro- 
gram. The boys and girls of today are 
confronted with a wide field of employ- 
ment opportunities and a considerable 
range in choice of educational courses. 
They no longer necessarily follow the oc- 


programs of 


select 


cupation of their parents. Neither are 
they limited to the “three R's’ program 
of education. It is of utmost importance 
that pupils choose the types of work for 
which they have inclination and ability, 
that they understand fully the require- 
ments of this choice, and prepare for 
their objective without loss of time. 

This is a day of rapid change in busi- 
ness and industry, with old occupations 
vanishing and new ones taking their 
places. Vocational guidance, if it is to 
fulfil its obligations, must be continually 
adapted and re-adapted to prevailing so- 
cial and economic conditions since it is 
dealing with an ever-changing situation 
and is constantly facing new and special 
problems. It must take these changes 
into account and plan accordingly. The 
recent emergency caused by a period of 
economic stress has accentuated many 
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conditions, and forced an immediate 
recognition of many urgent problems. 
These vital changes in our social and eco- 
nomic system force youth to be thought- 
ful about their future welfare. They 
realize that they must soon take their 
places in this world of work and that 
they should make an intelligent contribu- 
tion towards its development. 
Employment standards tend to prevent 
the employment of boys and girls until 
they are sixteen years of age, and even, 
in occupations where machinery or 
mechanical equipment is used, up to the 
age of eighteen. These conditions have 
tremendously changed the school prob- 
lem. To assume that all of these young 
people should go to the full-time tradi- 
tional school is to evade the problem. 
Educational guidance and specific train- 
ing are necessary if this formerly em- 
ployable group is to be served profitably. 
A guidance program, furthermore, can 
contribute much to the solution of the 
delinquency problem. The proper meth- 
od of dealing with delinquency and 
crime is to prevent it. Wide constructive 
work is needed for the prevention and 
elimination, or at least the reduction, of 
delinquency and crime. The Congress of 
the United States has agreed that the pre- 
vention of crime must begin with young 
people. Senator Copeland’s report shows 
the average age of criminals to be 23. 
The largest group is 19, and the next 
largest group 17 years of age. The criti- 
cal age, therefore, is probably from 14 
to 18 years, and it is during this period 
that the public schools must make a 
definite contribution; and in this, voca- 
tional guidance can play a large part. 


II 


When all these factors are taken into 
consideration, the path that is marked out 
for the vocational guidance movement be- 
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gins to emerge. Vocational guidance in 
the future will have to plan to meet new 
educational demands and needs. It will 
increase in importance and become de- 
cidedly more scientific and more produc- 
tive of profitable results. Vocational and 
educational guidance, moreover, is a co- 
Operative enterprise in which the schools, 
the parents, and the representatives of the 
occupational fields will work together. 
It needs greater appreciation and support 
on the part of all teachers, the parents of 
the youth concerned, and the community 
in general. 

While a great deal of attention has 
already been given to individual differ- 
ences that exist among school children, 
this factor must be given greater consid- 
eration in the future. Different educa- 
tional programs suitable to the needs of 
the various children will be required. 
This will necessitate a greatly widened 
scope of guidance. 

The vocational guidance of tomorrow 
will be more largely concerned, too, with 
adults and the youth enrolled in specific 
vocational courses and schools. New con 
ditions and new objectives today require 
more aid to boys and girls in the selection 
of vocational courses. Adults at present 
are greatly concerned about their own 
futures and are looking for guidance 
They not only need assistance in helping 
them to plan for new types of employ- 
ment, but they need help in keeping 
abreast of the times and increasing their 
knowledge on the present job in order to 
hold on to the employment which they 
have. 

In many respects a guidance program 
in a large city is similar to such work in 
smaller cities. The former, however, ts 
obviously more complex and necessarily 
must be more extensive; and it calls for 
a large number of trained guidance peo- 
ple if the program is to be satisfactory. 
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This article deals very largely with the 
Baltimore program since its inception in 
1923. We have attempted to keep our 
program abreast of the times and have 
always taken into consideration every- 
thing in the way of guidance that we 
have found to be worthwhile elsewhere. 
We are constantly changing and improv- 
ing our program, a most important prac- 
tice wherever guidance service is offered. 


Ill 

Administration, organization, and aims. 
One of the most important factors in a 
successful program of guidance is ad- 
ministrative authority and responsibility. 
The program needs to be under the direc- 
tion of persons who are sympathetic with 
the movement and qualified to administer 
it. The person in charge should be di- 
rectly responsible to the superintendent, 
and he in turn should have a staff of ex- 
pert 
selors. 
tralized organization in order that there 
may be coordination and some standardi- 
zation of all guidance activities. 


supervisors, assistants, and coun- 


The large city calls for a cen- 


Guidance in many large cities should 
begin in the elementary schools. Every 
junior and senior high school, as well as 
should 
counselor 


school, 
have guidance service. Each 
should be thoroughly familiar with the 
whole program, and thereby be better 
able to cooperate effectively. The aims of 
the plan should be kept to the fore, and 
should find expression in the following 


vocational and evening 


objectives: 

1. To discover and develop fully the 
pupil's interests and capacities. 

2. To aid the pupil to make satisfactory 
educational and vocational adjustments. 

3. To disseminate educational and occu- 
pational information. 

4. To establish a sound basis of social 
understanding. To help the worker to un- 
derstand his relationships to workers in his 


own and other occupations and to society a 
a whole. 

5. To orient the pupil to the next edu: 
tional unit. 

Qualified guidance personnel. The 
equipment and training of educational 
and vocational! guidance workers must bx 
the best that can be procured. The per 
sons first selected should be outstanding 
teachers, and every large school system 
should cooperate closely with the local 
university in order to provide courses 
which make it possible for counselors to 
get part of their training in service. 

The plan should be similar to the on 
sponsored by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association as set forth in th 
“Principles and Practice of Vocational 
Guidance, 1930”: 

1. Since the service of vocational g 
dance is of such growing importance and 
of such a specialized nature, it is evident 
that it should be given only by persons hav 
ing the necessary qualities and special experi 
ence and training. Definite minimum stan 
dards should be established 

2. The personal qualities of the educa 
tional and vocational counselor should in 
clude interest in people and an understand 
ing of their problems; tact, patience, the 
spirit of service, together with a respect for 
scientific accuracy and appreciation of re 
search methods. 

3. The counselor have a good 
general education, including the study of 
economics, sociology, psychology, education, 
and statistics 

4. As specialized training, the counselor 
should have formal courses in vocational 
guidance at a college or university, prefer 
ably as graduate study. These courses should 
include field work, namely, supervised par 
ticipation in such activities as counseling, 
placement, occupational studies, visiting 
teaching, or other forms of social case work, 
psychological testing, and so forth. 

5. The counselor should have had some 
experience in public school teaching, plus 
social case work, personnel administration, 
or other activities in industrial and commer- 
cial establishments, and work in a psycho- 
logical clinic or in a child guidance clinic. 
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Individual guidance. Perhaps the most 
important feature of guidance is the ser- 
vice rendered to individual students. In 
order to make a careful study of the in- 
dividual, a cumulative record must be 
kept. This includes such information as 
scholarship from the time the pupil enters 
school; health and family background; 
and the results of the intelligence and 
achievement tests given at regular inter- 
vals in the pupil’s school life. When the 
child comes into contact with the coun- 
selor in the elementary school, there 
should be entered a record of material 
for the standardized interview—informa- 
tion, for instance, concerning his likes 
and dislikes, his character qualities, his 
future educational plans, his vocational 
interests, and working experiences. In 
the junior high school this same type of 
information is to be used in the adjust- 
ment of the child on the job, or as a 
check on the training he has secured in 
school—to aid in determining if his 
school experiences have enabled him to 
meet the requirements of his work or of 
his next educational step. Adjustment is 
the keynote of guidance. 

Personal contact on an individual basis 
is undoubtedly the means by which we 
render our best service to pupils. The in- 
dividual interview is an important phase 
of our program in the elementary and 
junior and senior high school, as well as 
in the vocational and evening school. 

If possible, guidance service should 
start in the elementary school, particularly 
with the older children, in order to dis- 
cover their immediate plans for further 
education, to study their social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds as an indication of 
the probable length of their stay in 
school, and to learn what kind of work 
they plan to do when they leave school. 
In the 6-A class, the last half year of 
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the elementary 


school, all pupils and 
parents should be interviewed to make 


sure that each pupil is taking his next 
step intelligently, whether it be to an 
other school or into employment. Per 
ith all 
pupils in the junior and senior high 


sonal interviews should continue w 


schools, and particularly with th groups 
coming under the following classifica 
tions: 

1. Prospective and actual failures 

2. “On trial” pupils 

3. Pupils in need of financial aid to con 
tinue their education 

4. Pupils desiring a change in curric 
lum. 

5 Prospective and act withdrawals 
In the case of withdrawals an effort sh 
be made in every instance to 
parent also 

6 Pupils being considere 1 for a l 
tion 


+ 


nterview the 


Pupils from other systems, to insure 
their proper placement 

8. Transfers to 
tional school. 

9. 7-A pupils on choice of rricul 
10. 9-A pupils on choice « 
in the next school or on selection of « 
ment. 


prevocation | or voca 


11. 10-A pupils on choice of rriculus 
12. Pupils in 11-A or 12-A on either tl 
choice of college or the type of er \ 
to be entered following graduation 


Llth 


grade pupils to provide opportunity for a 


It is a good plan to interview all 


follow-up in the 12th grade 


The evening school program can be 
made more effective provided a definit 
program of guidance can b irried out 


This should consist of cases « 


1, f ? P 


educational adjustment 


or curricula, and further educational or 
vocational opportunities. In carr 

the program it is desirable t ev 
all first-year students with a view to their 
proper educational adjustment. It ts also 


desirable to interview 


students with a view to their mee 


ing graduation requiremet 
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tion concerning their next educational or 
vocational step is important to them at 
this time. And it is good economy to 
have counselors meet all new students to 
make recommendations to the principal 
for their assignment to classes. 

In evening and vocational schools, in- 
dividual work should be emphasized. 
There should be a definite program of 
guidance in these schools, provided a suf- 
ficient staff of personnel can be secured. 
The functions of the program in these 
schools would include the following: 

1. The promotion of tryout courses and 
classes in occupations, including labor prob- 
lems and trade ethics. 

2. The administration of a testing pro- 


«< 


gram (especially in vocational schools). 

3. The assembling of the personnel rec- 
ords and research data upon which worth- 
while guidance service depends. 

4. Counseling or advising individually 
and making adjustments. 

5. Providing for orientation and group 
conferences which grow out of the common 
needs discovered in counseling. 

6. Placing and follow-up of withdrawals 
and graduates. 


V 

Group guidance. Group work in the 
elementary schools should be carried on 
very largely through classes in educational 
information aiming to stimulate and 
encourage interest in further education, 
to acquaint the child with and interest 
him in the educational opportunities open 
in the city at the close of the 6-A grade, 
and to enable the child to choose intelli- 
gently a definite educational opportunity. 

In Baltimore, classes in occupations are 
held once each week in the 7-B, 7-A, 
and 9-A grades of the junior high school, 
this work being based on a course of 
study which has been developed after ten 
years of experimentation and formulation 
of definite aims. The general aims are: 

1. To stimulate and encourage interest in 
further education. 


2. To acquaint children with the man 
ways in which people earn a living, wit! 
constant emphasis on the workers and t} 
dignity of labor. 

3. To acquaint them with methods oj 
studying an occupation so that they may 
make a more intelligent choice of life work 

4. To prepare them for a better under 
standing of occupational problems. 

5. To stress the social point of viey 
throughout the work, with emphasis on 
those qualities of character which in genera 
constitute true success. 

In the 7-B grade, where the purp 


is purely one of orientation, the Specific 


aim is to establish a viewpoint 
familiarize pupils with the world 
work. In the 7-A grade, after which tl 
pupils are asked to choose a curriculun 
it is to outline the content of the vari 
curricula offered in the 
school, academic, commercial, and techn 
cal, and the schools and occupations t 
which these curricula lead. And in the 
9-A grade, the specific aim is to plac 
educational and vocational guidance in it 
proper setting and to point out the educa 
tional opportunities ahead. 

We feel that the counselors of the 
junior high schools should visit tl 
elementary schools feeding their resp« 
tive buildings in order to present t 
pupils the value of the junior high scho 
and its importance in assisting them 
the realization of educational and voca 
tional aims. The senior high school 
counselors should junior hig! 
schools, and the same procedure should 
obtain in evening schools. These visits 
should be an important means of articula 
tion between the various school units. 

Once or twice during a semester the 
counselors should visit also all those 
classes in their own schools which they 
do not actually teach, in order to present 
vital educational or vocational inforn 
tion—in junior high school, the choice 
of French or German, character qualities 


junior hig! 


visit 
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necessary for success, the value of further 
study, the importance of senior high 
school; in senior high school, methods of 
stuc", the importance of good records of 
work and deportment, rules and regula- 
tions of the school, organizations, the ad- 
vantages of the last two years in high 
school, the importance of a vocational 
goal, and factors to be considered in mak- 
ing a vocational choice, a choice of a col- 
lege, and so on. 

Another method of group guidance, 
discussed later in this article, takes the 
form of vocational conferences with out- 
side speakers. 

An additional means of supplementing 
the regular work of the class in occupa- 
tions in junior high school is the Voca- 
tions Club, the aims of which are similar 
to those of the class in occupations. The 
club can prove especially successful in its 
trips to industrial and business establish- 
ments as well as to educational institu- 
tions. Since the club is to be composed 
only of a representative group of pupils, 
the information gained through trips can 
often be brought to the other students of 


| the school by means of short talks given 


ae ee 


by club members during class periods. 
Pageants and plays and panel discus- 

sions have proved effective means of pre- 

senting educational and vocational in- 


§ formation, especially in the junior high 


school. They happily provide an activity 


sto which parents may be invited to great 
§ advantage. 









Since there are no classes in occupa- 
tions, as such, in senior high schools, 


educational and vocational information is 


given the student through the occasional 
class visits of the counselor, through out- 
side speakers, and through the coopera- 


tion of the English and history depart- 


ents. In one of our Baltimore senior 
high schools, one semester in the 9th 
grade is devoted entirely to vocational 


civics, and in another a course in social 
and economic problems is given through- 
out the 10th grade. This cours includes 
vocational in- 


educational, and 


formation. 


social, 


VI 


Placement and follou up. Placement 


and follow-up is an important service in 
connection with any guidance program 
The time will probably come when it will 
be a responsibility of departments of 
education everywhere to see all students 
into their next step in life, whether it 
be into a college or into the work-a-day 


] 


world. The youth of today must b 


helped to secure the kind of work for 
nd in which 


esstul and 


which each is best qualified 


he or she will be most su 


ling 
of that job, but also a close follow-up 
by a coordinator for 


happy. This involves not only the find 


a year or more in 
order to determine whether the individ- 
ual in question is satisfactory to the em 
sat 
isfactory placement and follow-up work 


ployer and is happy and contented 


is a difficult job which requires the ser- 
vices of specially trained placement work- 
The 
familiar with conditions and requirements 
they 


ers. workers must be thoroughly 
in the various fields of work, and 
must be skilful salesmen, tactful and con- 
scientious. This work must be carried on 
scientifically. It will be an added expense 
to the schools, but a 
society and the community 
satisfied workers are valuable citizens 
No program of guidance can be com- 
plete without a placement service, which 
is the natural outgrowth of guidance 
In addition to as- 


decided asset to 


Successful, 


work in our schools. 
sisting individuals to find jobs, special 
attention is given to the scientific study 
of both the individual and the job, and 
on this basis the correct vocational ad- 
justment is made. A large part of the 
work in the placement office should be 
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of a research nature. From the findings 
there we gather information in regard to 
the preparation of our school product to 
fit into the world of work which is in- 
valuable to those who are re sponsible for 
building the curricula in our schools. We 
like to think of our placement service as 
being the necessary connecting link be- 
tween the schools and the outside world. 

In addition to the placement and fol- 
low-up of our able-bodied students, there 
is a more difficult problem in connection 
with the placement of physically handi- 
capped boys and girls. Together with 
all these other factors, it 1s mecessary to 
take into account their physical and men- 
tal condition in relation to the jobs con- 
sidered 

VII 

Recora and reports. The establish- 
ment of the Baltimore Packet System of 
Records has been very valuable in pro- 
viding standardized procedure and a 
complete, progressive record of each stu- 
dent. These card records start in the early 
grades and continue throughout the stu- 
dent's school career, additional informa- 
tion being added from time to time as 
is necessary. For all students, therefore, 
who are eligible for guidance service, we 


have the following information: voca- 
tional guidance records; social informa- 
tion; intelligence and aptitude tests data; 
results of tryout courses; scholastic 
achievement record; and health record. 
Semi-annual and annual reports of the 
guidance work in each school are made to 
the Central Guidance Office. A complete 
record is kept of the follow-up of gradu- 
ates and withdrawals. Special reports are 
made from time to time on practically 
every phase of guidance and placement 
service. 

Publicity and information. Printed 
leaflets and pamphlets, setting forth the 


various educational opportunities, have 


been prepared for use in the sch 
throughout our city. In the elementar 
school the leaflet, “The Door of Op; 
tunity,’ properly presents the educat 
opportunities open to all students « 
pleting the sixth grade. During ¢ 
junior high school, “Yours to Cho 
is used to provide the necessary infort 
tion on the educational work in 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Cl} 
of the various curricula offered in ser 
high schools are used with ninth 
students. Special booklets such as ‘Tra 
ing for the Printing Trades,” “\ 
tional Training for Girls,” and ‘Tr 
Courses for Boys,” outline Opp rtunitl 
in these fields, and are always valua 
for distribution to students intere ted 
such work. 

Many leaflets have been prepared 
ing with specific occupations under a g 
“Your Future.”” The 


includes a gen 


eral heading, 
formation provided 
statement concerning the particular o 
pation and the various divisions of \ 
coming within the occupation. Qualifi 
tions for the vocation and the train 
necessary are outlined in a comprehens 
manner. The advantages and disadvai 
tages are presented as completely and a 
clearly as possible. A statement is als 
made concerning the income and opp 
tunity for advancement in the field 
question. 

A great deal of other printed ar 
mimeographed material has been pre 
pared for use in guidance work. Another 
example of a method of presenting « 
cupational information is “The Pageant 
of Workers,” a playlet for presentatio: 
by students. “Remember” is a sma 
pamphlet used with students who ar 
seeking employment. 

In several of our schools, 
poster services have been provided, such 
as those of the National Child Welfar« 


standar 
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Association and Babson’s Statistical Or- 
ganization. In addition to these, we have 
printed several posters for use on the bul- 
letin boards in our schools. We find this 
material to be of impor 
tance. Many posters of value have also 
been developed by the students in their 
classes in occupations. The best of these 
have been used for bulletin board display 
in order that all students might profit 
from the information given. 


considerable 


VII 
Research in guidance. The research 
work of a department of guidance is a 
most important and constructive function 
and should be included in every guidance 
program. It is of two types, both of 
which have their value in curriculum re- 
First are studies of educational 
and vocational opportunities in the com- 
munity—studies of specific occupations, 
of opportunities in particular industries, 
and of institutions offering specific types 
of training. And second are studies of 
the follow-up of the school product— 
graduates and withdrawals. 


vision. 


These are 
intended (1) to evaluate the extent to 
which the training received in school is 
fitting the child to meet the vocational 
opportunities in his community; (2) to 
analyze the relation of different types and 
levels of training to the jobs secured 
and to the salaries and the opportunities 
for advancement; and (3) to accumulate 
data on types of training which the 
schools are not yet providing but which 
are needed to fit pupils into the voca- 
tional opportunities of the community. 

Both graduates and withdrawals at the 
several levels should be followed up by 
the educational and vocational counselors 
each November. The progress of pupils 
placed by the Placement Bureau should 
be checked more often and at regular 
intervals. 


A LARGE CITY 

The need jor Made . 
is of vital concer 
guidance. There ar 
and girls in our schools who 1 1 fina 
cial aid in order to cont their educa 
tion. They are deserving pa of 
quiring an education, and desirous pr 
paring for worthwhile vocat With 
out aid many are forced by e 
ditions to leave school ind a ept wl 
jobs they can find, trusting to an uncet 


tain future to give them opportunities for 


education. Services which enable thi 


group of boys and girls to remain 
school will be of inestimal value t 
them and ultimately to s 

This is probably a responsibility of 
community and should be provided from 
funds available from sources other than 
the Department of Educatior D 


economic conditions, many 
need. The schools 


through parent teacher organizations, stu 


leet Chis 


are unable to n 


dent activities, and other sources, together 
with private philanthrs py, partiall t 
the demand; but it remains for those en 


gaged in guidance work to attempt t 
provide aid for all in an organized wa 
This calls for an organization made up 

interested gr Ups and individuals who ar 
willing to assume the responsibilit 
raising funds for this purpos¢ 


task 


and a challenge to resourceful 


work, but the is well worth w 
guidance departments 

Parental responsibility. In the elemet 
tary school an important part of th« 
selor’s work is the home visit 
discuss the matter of selection of the next 
school unit. This 


the parents of 6-A children, but gives the 


visit not only assists 
counselor a wealth of information which 
is of immediate value in securing adjust 
ment to the school. Interviews with 
parents at home or in school are also ef 


fected in cases of contemplated transfer 
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to prevocational or vocational schools. In 
the junior high school the parents of all 
cases of withdrawal are interviewed by 
the counselor. 

Either by letter or at parents’ meetings, 
the parents of 7-A pupils are informed of 
the courses of study, and in the case of 
8-A pupils, of the various choices of sub- 
jects which are offered to the children. 
This makes it possible for them to assist 
their children more intelligently in these 
choices. Contact with the home is an es- 
sential element of the guidance program, 
for both the school and the home need to 
supplement each other for the benefit of 
the child. 

Many parents are realizing the impor- 
tance and the seriousness of properly ad- 
vising their children in the selection of a 
desirable occupational field and of obtain- 
ing a suitable education to fit them for 
that field. Such parents are constantly 
seeking enlightenment and reliable advice 
regarding these occupational fields in 
order that they may assist their children 
in these problems. In Baltimore we have 
just prepared a circular entitled, “The 
Future of Your Boy or Girl,” with the 
assistance of a number of interested and 
well-qualified men and women of busi- 
ness, industry, and the professions who 
constitute our Guidance Advisory Com- 
mittee. This will be placed in the hands 
of every parent, and we hope to secure 
greater interest and closer cooperation 
with parents. 

Contributions of visiting speakers. Vo- 
cational conferences with leading men 
and women from the various professions 
and lines of business in Baltimore exert a 
fine influence on our educational and vo- 
cational guidance program. The service 
clubs have been of great assistance in fur- 
nishing speakers, and the first-hand in- 
formation which they give has proved 
most valuable. These conferences take 
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the form of round table discussions where 
pupils interested in hearing of a given 
type of work are afforded that oppor- 
tunity. Wherever it is possible, parent: 
are invited to these conferences so that 
they may have the benefit of this kind of 
information. 

Our Guidance Advisory Committee has 
prepared a leaflet outlining the points to 
be covered in the talks which are given 
by outside speakers, which states: 

The purpose of an outside speaker in the 
guidance conference is to give the students 
first-hand information about a particular o 
cupation. The speaker's aim is to present 
facts as fairly as possible about the working 
field which he represents, rather than to 
boost his vocation. It is not the object to 
attract students to the occupation by an ap- 
peal to the romantic side of the work. The 
speaker should bring with him the impres 
sion of success, thereby offering inspiration 
as to the value of preparation for something 
worth while. It is well for the speaker to 
understand that he brings a fresh point of 
view that is valuable to the students, even in 
emphasizing points already studied in the 
classroom. 

A number of questions have been in- 
cluded in the leaflet suggesting the kind 
of information that needs to be given in 
a guidance conference. These are fol- 
lowed by seven suggestions for speakers. 
We feel that this is a piece of work 
which is very effective and which no 
doubt can be used in every city. 

Cooperating organizations and agen- 
cies. No guidance program can be car- 
ried on without the cooperation of all 
departments of the school system and of 
outside agencies as well, since we con- 
sider the “whole child,”’ not only the 
school child. Guidance must be a co- 
operative project. Counselors, therefore, 
work closely with the Bureau of Research, 
and test results of both achievement and 
intelligence are a necessary part of their 
information. They seek aid of the Health 
Department, Psychiatric Clinics, social 


ee: ia ae 
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ere agencies, Boy and Girl Scouts, Girl Re- words, guidance. The future welfare of ’ 
yen serves, and so on, since a child must often adults everywhere de pends to a large ex 
Or- be adjusted physically, mentally, or emo- tent upon proper aid and advice which 
nts tionally before educational or vocational will come only through an organized gui 
hat guidance is of any value. The Depart- dance program. | 
of ment of Guidance and Placement is for- Guidance and civilian rehabilitation 

tunate in having the support of the One of the finest examples of productive 
1as Maryland Vocational Guidance Associa- practical guidance has been in connection 
to tion, the Baltimore Association of Com- with the civilian rehabilitation work 
en merce, and various service clubs in carry- which has been so effectively carried 

ing on the several phases of its work. in the United States. The program has 
the meant not only advice and guidance 
nts IX education and training, but suitable and ; 
ie Adult guidance. The guidance pro- permanent placement. The ability 3 
ne gram was initiated in the evening junior desire of persons to carry on in employ ; 
to and senior high schools in Baltimore with ment after training is the acid test of 
to the appointment of five counselors in program of education. 
Ap October, 1926. For financial reasons this The rehabilitation program in the last 
program was discontinued in February, analysis is very largely one of gu 
on 1933. There is a very great need for such In addition to all of the fa $ 
ng service in every large city, and we hope guidance, it has been necessary to giv 
to to renew it at an early date in Baltimote. large amount of time to the temy 
of We have passed through an experimental mood of the students as well as to p! 
os period and now feel that this service is a_ cal handicaps. Every job and every 

vital part of our evening school program. ing program for a job has had to | 
n- Through group guidance the classes termined in relation to all recognizal : 
1d learn of the value of studying in evening human characteristics. It has b a tt , 
in school. Such conferences enable the mendous but worthwhil lertaking 
i]- counselor to get in touch with problem 
" cases which are cared for later in individ- X 
rk ual interviews. Through individual gui- Although conditions have greatl) 
a dance, the counselor assists in making proved with respect to guidance durin; 

F proper educational adjustments in these the last decade, there are still many ob 

. ; Saggeoea — and accomplishes much in  ctacles to its effectiveness. The schools 
4 1¢ _way of overcoming dissatisfaction fron “stand in their own light” by being 

with evening school work. Much has : aR mee. acuitiad 
u been done to assist pupils to enter the enwilng © scogeme the miportenc 


and value of the guidance function 
| 


In many places there is a lack of au 
thority and responsibility. Consequently 


proper courses and to guide them through 
their entire evening schocl program. 


— 
' —~ 
a ie 


re Every community needs a guidance ' ' 

)- § service for adults. During these days of guidance is subordinated to nearly ever) 
e, § unemployment, various problems have thing else. No program can succeed or 
h. become very pronounced. An attempt has_ be effective to any great extent under 
d : been made to place the unemployed with- such conditions. It is necessary that 
if out definite facts concerning them. Em- school administrators fully underst ind 
h = ployment service cannot be successful and appreciate the work as well as give 


il = without adjustment service, in other it their support 
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There are still too many teachers of 
school subjects and not enough teachers 
of boys and girls, teachers who are first, 
last, and always interested in the welfare 
of their charges. Teachers are jealous of 
their particular spec ialties and many will 
fight to fill their classes irr spective of 
the needs of the students Competition 
ol departments for students ts often very 
detrimental. Every teacher must become 
a staunch supporter of the guidance ser 
vice, cooperate with it, and in so doing 
stand for the best interests of every boy 
and girl 

Better qualified counselors and a suf- 
ficient number to do the job satisfactorily 
and adequately, though not extravagantly, 
must be provided in every school system 
These counselors must be fully informed 
as to educational opportunities and be 
familiar with occupational requirements. 
They must be able to build goodwill in 
the community and secure the support of 
parents and all departments of the school, 
as well as of individual teachers. 

Vocational guidance costs money, to 
be sure. To say that it costs too much ts 
to evade the question. It may seem to 
cost more than many other subjects or 
school activities, but in the last analysis 
effective guidance will greatly reduce 
present school waste caused by educa- 
tional misfits, failures, repeaters, and 
poor choices of curricula. The cost of 
guidance is one of the best investments 
any community can make. 

When school administrators awake and 
recognize that school costs can be con- 
siderably reduced by providing educa- 
tional work for students in line with their 
desires, aptitudes, and abilities, guidance 


will come into its own. Not only w 
schools save money, but they will say 
youth, which is the most important dut 
of every school and community. 

We must face the facts. Not only j 
necessary to know every boy and girl 
timately, but we must keep abreast of 
times, recognize the changing econo: 
and social conditions, and be fully 
quainted with the requirements of oc 
pations. We must have the important 
and necessary facts about the various \ 
cations in dealing with problems 
education and placement, including, o1 
the one hand, the probable requirement 
of industry, commerce, and other fields of 
work for trained employes by occupa 
tions; and, on the other, the requirement 
of each occupation as it relates to the ag¢ 
mentality, education, training, and per 
sonal characteristics of its personnel. Th 
above facts can be determined only by a 
scientific survey of the occupational field 
conducted by a staff of trained workers 
In addition to the original survey, it will 
be necessary to set up machinery to keep 
such data complete and up-to-date. This 
will be a vital factor in the guidance pro 
gram of the future. 

The keynote of educational and voca 
tional guidance is that of adjustment of 
the individual which leads finally to self- 
guidance; and it is this thought that per 
meates our program. To quote the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
we are trying to “help adapt the schools 
to the needs of the pupils in the com- 
munity and to make sure that each pupil 
obtains the equality of opportunity which 
it is the aim of the public schools to 


provide.” 


Treat a thousand dispositions in a thousand ways.—Ovip 
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TEACHERS: SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Today's Situation and the Problem of Prediction 
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How many teachers are needed? How many 

row? The answers de pe nd on a number of different fa 

here analyzed by the President of the New Jersey State Normal § 

Newark with special reference to the New Jersey situation but 1 

tical suggestions applicable to other states and to the country as a‘ 

He emphasizes the variability of these factors in terms of time ana 

and especially in terms of a philosophy of values. The term 

has several different meanings which have to be considered from as 1 

points of view. The problem of occu patie nal supply and demand 

and future, is one A gover bb importance. This article is a tr 

discussion of the problem as it presents itself in the field 

administrators of teacher-training institutions and as it de 

derstood by those responsible for the determination of publi Li 

policies. . 

RE TOO MANY teachers being re- So well has this work been carried on 


cruited for public education? 
The answer to that question is 
not so simple as critics would imply 
when they issue broadsides against the 


“mass production” of public school 
teachers in the state-controlled institu- 
tions. Harassed teachers-college and 


normal-school presidents are undoubtedly 
much more aware of the problem than 
lay critics or experts in other occupational 
fields appreciate. It is mot generally 
known, for instance, that as early as 1927 
the State of New Jersey entered upon a 
policy of restricted enrolment in the 
normal schools and teachers colleges of 
that state as a consequence of a state 
survey of teacher turnover. One out- 
come of this was the inauguration of a 
continuing study of supply and demand 
which is still being carried on as a rou- 
tine function by the Department of 
Public Instruction. 


; 


that, in spite of the depri sion, with its 
attendant shrinkage in the demand for 
teachers, the teacher-training institution 
of which the author of this article is 
president actually began, in the low 
year” of the depression, so far to overtake 
past overproduction based on predictions 
of a more rapid turnover, as actually to 
place more graduates in teaching posi 
tions than were graduated from the 
school during the year. 
New Jersey State Normal School at New 
ark in the academic year 1933-1934 grad 
uated 190 students, including some ten 
from its extension department who wer 
already occupying permanent teaching 
positions from prior certification. Dur 
ing that same period 210 graduates who 
had not previously taught were placed 
in public school positions. To be 
there are still graduates of 1934 who are 
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that a gain of twenty on the overproduc- 
tion reservoir is not a large one. The 
significant fact is, however, that predic- 
tion is possible and that teacher produc- 
tion can be reasonably well balanced 
with demand. 

Since it is true that New Jersey began 
somewhat earlier than other eastern 
states to gather reliable data, continually 
corrected, upon which to base its predic- 
tions and policy relative to enrolments 
in state-controlled teacher-training insti- 
tutions, it may be helpful to list briefly 
the essential data upon which the policy 
is based. These are: 


1. An accurate record of all graduates 
from state-controlled teacher-training institu- 
tions in New Jersey, by years, majors, and 
types of certificate since 1927. 

2. An accurate record of all graduates of 
privately controlled New Jersey colleges, 
legally qualified to teach in New Jersey since 
1927 

3. An accurate record of in-state and out- 
of-state placements for these two classes of 
institutions. 

4. An accurate record of teaching certifi- 
cates of all kinds, granted to graduates of 
institutions outside of New Jersey. (In New 
Jersey, certificates other than to graduates of 
New Jersey State normal schools or teachers 
colleges are granted only when the person 
qualified actually has a contract for a teach- 
ing position in the state.) 


Possessed of these essential data, it is 
possible to predict with some degree of 
accuracy the percentages of teachers com- 
ing from the various classifications men- 
tioned, to observe trends of local place- 
ment policies, and thereby to predict the 
number that will probably be needed 
from state-controlled institutions to bal- 
ance supply and demand. There are, 
however, a number of variables which 
such predictive procedures do not, and 
cannot, provide for in any short period 
of time. Indeed, some of these variables 
are apparently impossible of successful 
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prediction. Others are capable of contr 
These variables are of prime importar 
in any realistic discussion of the prob! 
of teacher supply and demand. 


II 

The first variable not foreseen in the 
first three years of the new policy was t 
depression, with its attendant phenomer 
In teaching, as in other essential pul 
services, the onset of the depression w 
reflected in a number of definite wa 
First was the diminution of funds, wh 
meant curtailment of program. W!] 
vacancies occurred which would norma 
have been filled from the list of new 
cruits or from other reservoirs of supp 
classes were increased in size or w 
programs were augmented. Some servi 
were dispensed with, or normal devel 
ments in newer areas were slowed di 
or abandoned. 
Certificated teachers who had left the pr 
fession for the more lucrative busin« 
opportunities of the previous decade sud 
denly rediscovered their affection for t! 
rather modestly paid but 
more secure field of teaching. 
thoroughly indefensible policy of 
certification of teachers, so universal 
used by states, returned to plague its ir 
ventors and further to augment the ap 
parent imbalance between supply and 
demand. This must not be confused 
with the popular outcry against married 
women teachers. Marriage for women is 
a natural and desirable social institution 
and no evidence exists that marriage has 
anything to do with teaching efficiency 
except for some evidence that in certain 
cases it increases efficiency. The criterion 
for desirability of continuation in teach- 
ing or of return to teaching should be 
professional capability, not marriage or 
other irrelevant conditions. Certification 
practice bears so prominent a part in this 
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whole matter that it is discussed at greater 
length later in this article. 

Another variable, related of course to 
the above, is the factor of what comprises 


an optimum school program. No one 
knows, nor can any present science offer 
the answer to this problem. It rests in 
the realm of philosophical insights and 
values, which science may measure but 
not initiate. For example, in such fa- 
vored communities as Montclair or South 
Orange- Maplewood in New Jersey, 
Bronxville in New York, or Winnetka 
in Illinois, the programs of education 
which these communities would consider 
absolute minimum essentials for decent 
education at public expense are very con- 
siderably beyond the maximum programs, 
in terms of staffing alone, of other towns 
within their own state borders. New 
Jersey, with a population of 4,042,000, 
“needs” 28,000 teachers to staff its 
schools, while a neighboring state with 
a population of 1,632,000 “needs” only 
3,300 teachers. If this state were of the 
size of New Jersey, it could apparently 
provide its public education with a staff 
less than one-third the size of the New 
Jersey staff. One sees immediately that 
the number of teachers “needed’’ in a 
state depends upon the values that the 
state attaches to the educative process 
rather than upon statistical indices. 
Another variable, perhaps not so far- 
reaching as that just cited, is also philo- 
sophical, not statistical. This bears on 
the span of time intervening between 
prediction of need and provision of re- 
cruits to satisfy that need. If a state 
tends to certificate teachers after one or 
two years of post-high school preparation, 
the prediction needs correction only 
for those variations occurring during a 
twelve month or a twenty-four month 
period. If the certification average is 
three years, the bulk of the prediction 
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would have to span three years of vicissi 


tudes. However, inasmuch as more pr 


» 


gressive states, such as New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massa 
chusetts, Delaware, and Rhode Island 
tend toward the four-year professional 
ized course of preparation in their certifi 
cation, the predictions must be made over 
so long a period that no simple engineer's 
curve of trends is particularly significant 
except in a very general way 

A fourth consideration, again philo- 
sophical in nature but capable of scien 
tific attack once the function of p! inning 
is assumed, is the extent of the field and 
the variability of the services sub 
under the general category of public r 
sponsibility for education Supp 
there is evidence to believe, forward 
looking states began to develop the pre 
kindergarten field of education 
is much evidence, both popular and scien- 
tific, that the step is warranted. If this 
program were to be seriously attempted 
on any large scale within five years, there 
would not be nearly enough qualified 
teachers to undertake this type of educa- 
tion. It is non-literary in character and 


involves insights into child care and com 
munity and family cooperation totally 
foreign to the 
training of even our best institutions 
There are today less than one thousand 
really qualified nursery-school teachers in 
the United States. No state, so far as the 
author knows, has yet attempted to write 
the framework of certification for such a 
service. 

Again, occupational age 
adolescents seem to be moving up to the 
early twenties, if not, indeed, for consid 
erable numbers to the late twenties. Pub- 
lic education on the secondary level is 
at present almost totally unequipped, 
either with staff or services, to take care 
of this group of considerably over a mil- 


standard kindergarten 


limits for 
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lion youth whom industry does not want 
If the 
as they 


and the colleges cannot absorb. 
commonwealths should decide, 
may well decide, that it is cheaper for 
society to guide and educate these youth 
than to abandon them to the inevitable 
loss of morale and standards resulting 
from neglect to do so, there would not 
be in any state nearly enough qualified 
teachers to undertake the task. Teachers 
of the orthodox secondary schools and 
colleges neither recognize the need for 
such programs nor understand the psycho- 
logical, sociological, or occupational tech- 
niques necessary for such a piece of work. 
Moreover, the necessity for time-consum- 
ing study in the field would prevent them 
from getting acquainted with these tech- 
niques. If any commonwealth squarely 
faced the problem—and some are tend- 
ing to do so—of furnishing to already 
partially prepared and worthy recruits this 
type of professional education, our sur- 
pluses of teachers would disappear over 
night. 

Moreover, there is the whole field of 
adult education. This matter is no 
longer in the realm of the academic. The 
author, as president of a state council on 
adult education and leisure-time activi- 
ties, is made daily aware that adults of 
every station are clamoring for teachers. 


Not left-over teachers, not second-rate 
ones, but the finest obtainable. And 
they just do not exist. One hears 


on every hand that Americans, to pre- 
serve their balance and national sanity, 
need to learn how to play without exploi- 
tation and without menace to their emo- 
tional or moral patterns. This is a job 
for education, and no one knows better 
than educators themselves how feebly we 
as a nation have attacked the problem. 
Growing out of these considerations 
there seem to the writer to be a number 
of steps which will serve not only to pre- 


vent the recurrence of an oversupply 
teachers, but which will make predicti 
of supply and demand on a state-w 
basis a rational and feasible program 


III 

First, let us come at once to the realiza 
tion that teaching is a privilege and not 
right, and so adopt for each state a pol 
of selective admission to state-control| 
teacher-training institutions, basing sel« 
tion on a differential study, continuous! 
corrected, as to the number of recruit 
that will presently be needed in each « 
isting phase of education. The best pr 
tical plan, in a four-year teachers colleg 
is to admit ten per cent more freshm 
in each major than were placed duri: 
the previous twelve-month period in th 
major. This provides for emergencies 
dismissals, withdrawals, and underestin 
tion of market four years hence. Sel: 
tion should be such as to attract the b 
recruits, and not the poorest, from th 
standpoint of health, personality, scholar 
ship, and mental ability. 

Second, parallel the state selective 
training policy by a certification poli 
which will prevent entry into the prof« 
sion from non-professional schools, o! 
those with inferior professional prepara- 
tion or none at all. The author could 
cite states, even in this eastern area 
where the state-controlled institutions 
have developed high standards and ad 
quate requirements as to length of pro- 
fessional training, but where these samc 
graduates are compelled to compete for 
positions with those who have for a va- 
riety of irrelevant reasons sought a short- 
time contact with teaching as a makeshift, 
time-serving occupation, “till something 
else turns up.” 

Third, discontinue the policy of perma- 
nent certification. Human obsolescence, 
in so rapidly moving a profession as 
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teaching is today, is just as vital a factor 


as machine obsolescence. Yet persons in 
most states who years ago became perma- 
nently certificated on a level and charac- 
ter of preparation totally inadequate for 
present occupational demands can and do 
compete with the best trained teachers, 
almost always to the disadvantage of the 
well prepared. It is still a functioning 
economic law that a poor, cheap work- 
man drives out a good one. 

Fourth, lengthen the period of pre- 
service preparation and couple the certifi- 
cation policy with an in-service education 
by requiring periodic additions to techni- 
cal training to revive or continue certifica- 
tion. This is the surest method whereby 
a life-time profession may be built up 
from what is now an over-young profes- 
$10n. 

Fifth, constantly canvass educational 
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trends and possible new 
state and nation, and anticipate new area 
of demand by a gradual expansion of new 


& "—_ 
service training facilities 

Sixth, it is probable that no mere stat 
or even regional reciprocity will suffice 


to prevent an oversupply in those states 


having the least stringent and lowest 
certification policies It is entirely prob 
able that state professional ager yf 


preparation and certification must cooper 
ate in a nation-wide effort to raise the 
general professional status for teachers 

Supply and demand problems cannot 
solve themselves. They relate not 
to numbers, but to character of serv 


insights, and philosophies. Science, th 
handmaid of civilization, can only be 


brought to bear when appropriate realiza 
tion is sought in the more intangible 
realm of values 


ONE'S NATURAL GENIUS 
He therefore that is about children should well study their natures 


and aptitudes, and see by often trials what turn they easily take, and 
what becomes them; observe what their native stock is, and how it may 


be improv'd, and what it is fit for. 


He should consider what they want, 


whether they be capable of having it wrought into them by industry, 


and incorporated there by practice; 


endeavour it. 


and whether it be worth while to 
For in many cases, all that we can do, or should aim at, 


is to make the best of what nature has given, to prevent the vices and 
faults to which such a constitution is most inclin'd, and give it all the 


advantages it is capable of. 


Every one’s natural genius should be carried 


as far as it could; but to attempt the putting another upon him will be 
but labour in vain; and what is so plaister’d on will at best sit but un 
towardly, and have always hanging to it the ungracefulness of constraint 


and affectation.—JOHN LOCKE in Some Thoughts on Education 
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Just the other day we were reading, somewhere, that “even if the 
country recovers in full measure, at least five or six million will be tech- 
nologically unemployed.” And somewhere else that “ productivity per 
industrial worker has increased 22 per cent since 1929,” and that factories 
making labor-saving machines have jumped production “from 27 per 
cent of the 1923-25 norm in March 1933 to 89 per cent in July of this 
year.” The author of the following article does not claim a complete 
solution of the problem of disem ployment, as we may very well call it, 
but he points out a prac tical aspect of the task of redistributing the 
workers. The growth of the so-called service occupations has been 
observed. Here attention is called to the possibilities of taking up our 
technological gains by developing needed social services, such as health 
and recreational work, adult education, and so on. There is no over- 
supply of such services. There need be no over-supply of workers under 
a wisely planned occupational distribution for, as Dr. Kirkendall says, 

“the work of the world is not limited.” 

OWN on the farm, in former and the merchant down the street might 
years, there existed a custom havea “perfectly elegant piece of goods. 
known as “taking the produce to So there you were. 

town.”” On such an occasion the farm- Although those days may be about 


er’s wife always faced a dilemma when 
she had brought the week’s accumulation 
of farm produce to the village mart. 
There she stood, with starched sunbonnet 
and calico dress, across the counter from 
the merchant. He, clad in a dingy white 
apron with a pencil behind his ear, would 
display a most professional air. Cocking 
his head to one side, he would ask: “Will 
you take your produce in trade or in 
cash?”” Each week the same question. 
Each week the difficulty of making the 
decision. If it was taken in trade that 
meant two cents more on the pound of 
butter, or a cent more on the dozen eggs. 
But it meant also that one was confined 
to the offerings of this particular store, 





gone, the putting of dilemmas has not 
passed with the question of taking it in 
trade or in cash. The American people are 
being faced with the same dilemma to- 
day—we must decide upon trade or cash 
Yet in one way the farmer's wife had it 
all over us moderns. She at least knew 
that the dilemma existed, and the ques- 
tion was clearly put. As for most of us, 
we seem unaware that we are facing a 
dilemma. Certainly the issues at present 
are not clean-cut. 

There is, however, a dilemma—the 
product of our marvelous technical and 
industrial efficiency. The issue is: How 
will you take the increment of your scien- 
tific progress—in services or in leisure? 
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The writings which deal with this par- 
ticular question have little more than 
raised the issue. H. F. Clark, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
been calling attention to it for several 
years. Such writers as Stuart Chase have 
been voices in the wilderness. But most 
of us do not know that we have a choice 
between trade or cash. The assumption 
right along has been that as technology 
and science took over more and more 
work in factories, man was by necessity 
released for leisure. There was nothing 
else for him to do. The machine had 
taken his place. It is obvious that ma- 
chines are now doing much of the toil 
of the world formerly done by hand. 
There is every reason to expect this trend 
to continue. 

Can we handle further labor-saving 
improvements? How can we take care 
of more technologically unemployed peo- 
ple? A few of the timid and short- 
sighted have suggested that no new in- 
ventions be allowed, claiming that our 
salvation lies in keeping people em- 
ployed, and to do this we must prevent 
machines from usurping jobs. Articles 
and books today are full of plans, dis- 
cussions, and proposals which also as- 
sume that there is a limited amount of 
work in the world. They take for granted 
that as technology advances we must take 
out the gain in leisure time. One reads 
of “sharing work,” ‘a work span of 
twenty years,” “retirement at forty,” 
“permanent dole,” ‘those who are per- 
manently unemployed,” ‘‘a four-hour 
work day,” “‘an era of leisure,”’ ‘a con- 
tinuing crisis.” We witness the introduc- 
tion of a bill for a thirty-hour week in 
Congress. A year or two ago we were 
treated to the spectacle of a “share your 
job” campaign. Now we have a public 
works program to create more jobs. 
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These proposals may be 


be realized when seeking a final solution 


that there is another choice. There is th 
opportunity of taking out the technol 

cal gain in services which are at present 
meagerly offered, or are entirely non 


existent. Whether the American peopl 
decide to accept this or the other alterna 
tive of leisure time they should face this 
fact squarely: The work the world for 
all practical purposes is not limited. If 


we were to attempt to give all Americans 
a truly American standard of livis 
would be 


need more in the 


a shortage of workers. We 
way of services and 


things than can possibly | provided 


Il 

Few seem seriously to have consider 
the possibility of utilizing this technolog 
cal gain in wider services 
gested, and correctly, that much mor 
needed in the field of material commodi 
ties. Yet to expand the production of 
material commodities offers little hope 
for any real solution of the unem 
ployment problem. At the outset we hav 
a greater productive capa ity than w 
have so far used. It is in this same field 
that the greatest technological advances 
take place and technological unemp 
ment til 
hope to re-employ all tl 
ting them to work in industry. The so 


increases, and it ems |! 


1 : 
ve } mit 


cial service fields seem to offer far 
opportunity for the alleviat 
employment. 

An interesting example of ne 
vices in this field is found in 1 
of the Preside nt’s Research Comn a ?] 
Social Trends, published in 1933. Chap 
ter 15 of the second volume estimates 
that there are ten million physically hand 
icapped children in the United States 
This includes blind, partially blind, deaf 





justifiable as 
temporary measures, but surely it should 
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hard of hearing, crippled, mentally de- 
ficient, and tubercular or suspected tuber- 
cular children. When one computes the 
percentages of these handicapped chil- 
dren receiving special education one finds 
that about 24 per cent of the blind, 10 
per cent of the partially blind, and 17 
per cent of the deaf and partially hearing 
are receiving the special education which 
they need. 

The report further indicates that from 
1925 to 1930 (the prosperity years), the 
average yearly totals of special class 
teachers trained were: teachers for the 
mentally deficient, 189; for the visually 
defective, 44; for the auditorially defec- 
tive, 81; and for the visually defective, 
16. The report offers further evidence 
that these people were but poorly and in- 
adequately prepared for this work. 

It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately a million children in the United 
States with speech defects. About 5 per 
cent of these are receiving remedial treat- 
ment. Few facilities exist for their cor- 
rection at the present time. One of the 
foremost speech authorities in the coun- 
try, Elizabeth McDowell of New York 
City, states that “there is an appalling 
lack of persons properly trained and 
qualified to do the work which needs to 
be done in correcting speech deficiencies.” 

On the other side of the picture are 
those children who are intellectually 
gifted. This group of children is usually 
said to number from 1,250,000 to 1,500,- 
000. If the capacities and abilities of 
these children are to be developed to the 
maximum it is necessary to give them 
special attention. This would mean an 
increase in the number of teachers em- 
ployed, though not such a great increase 
as has been noted in some other fields. 
This is true since these specially gifted 
children are already in school and under 
teachers, but are in large classes where 


they escape special attention and lack 
suitable opportunities. How far we are 
from providing the desirable facilities 
indicated in an investigation made 
1927 and 1928 by A. O. Heck of Oh 
State University. Dr. Heck found that 
only 10 cities in 23 states had specia 
classes for gifted children, providing en 
riched opportunity for 
4,000 of these children. 

In the field of medicine there is 1 
doubt of the need for more adequate 
service. There is disagreement as t 
whether this would mean an increase in 
the personnel. Lee and Jones, reporting 
for the Committee on the Costs of Med: 
cal Care, write that as far as adequat 
service by physicians is concerned, th 
crucial factor seems to be revision of 
organization and economic arrangements 
They do note the need for a large in 
crease in the number of dentists if all 
people are to receive such service. The 
White House Conference estimates that 
about 15 per cent of all births in the 
United States are attended by midwives 
or other non-medically trained persons 
In some states this increases to 40 or 50 
per cent. All in all there is no doubt that 
careful planning is necessary in the medi- 
cal profession, and probably an increase 
in the personnel in some branches. 

We can profitably use many more in 
recreational work. In 1930 only 695 
cities of 2,500 population or above re- 
ported public playgrounds. While in- 
formation is not available, doubtless but 
few of these cities were offering a pro- 
gram broad enough fully to meet their 
needs. Suppose each city should decide 
to establish enough properly supervised 
playgrounds to take care of its children. 
Here, too, would be faced a great short- 
age of workers. Other possible develop- 
ments in the field of recreation, each of 
which would call for more properly 
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qualified workers, are: the development 
of parks as public playgrounds; the ex- 
pansion of the recreational facilities of 


"i schools: the establishment of more 
municipal parks; the expansion of auto- 
mobile pleasure travel; the popularization 
f national and state parks; and the in- 


L 


crease in camping and outdoor life. 

A study of the field of adult needs 
finds the same appalling lack of workers. 
There is a tremendous work in the fitting 
of people into new vocations because of 
the numerous changes brought about by 
technological progress. Along with the 
development in such fields should go a 
comprehensive program of adult educa- 
tion. The present crisis has revealed how 
few adults have continued their education 
sufficiently to think competently about the 
changes which have taken place since they 
graduated twenty or thirty years ago. 
Yet there is already beginning a demand 
for further education by thoughtful 
adults. What progress is made in the 
next few years will depend in a large 

; way on the number that can be trained 
for work in this field. 


IV 


No assumption should be more sharply 
challenged than the one which assumes 
that we must take out the benefits com- 
Sing from our improved processes in lei- 
Ssure time. The alternatives must be 
Hraised as issues and thought through. 
p There is no turning the clock back. We 
mmay try to delude ourselves by arguing 
Bthat we should have a scientific holiday. 
=P cople are seriously making that or simi- 
Mlar suggestions. One suggestion of the 
kind is that the unemployed be put on 
subsistence homesteads and set at farm- 
Ming. How this suggestion can be sound 
s difficult to see. The farm families, as 
is, are finding it a difficult matter to 

ke out a bare existence. It is no solu- 
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tion to take another family and set 
down beside one already 
both to make a living. by 
methods available, on an 
one family can barely exist 
The same alternative faces agt tur 
as faces society as a whole. Shall we t 


our improved agricultural t 


unempk yment and destitutior [ 
new service occupations reated for 
surplus farmers lo us 


tration: if 40 farmers cas 


food needed, why have 'S I} 
tenance of an overstafted agricultus 
population is the child of the false belief 
that the work of the world is limited 
It would be far more rational to plan our 
society in such a manner that tl 
farmers needed could be The 3 
surplus ones could then be allowed to go 
to work in occupations where they 
able to perform a real social servi Yet 
today our policy is designed to ke p all 
of these 75 farmers on the soil. To d 
this we are asking the 75 to grow what 


the 40 could grow and ar paying them 
to hold their energies in abeyance. Thi 
when their efforts might be so very profit 
ably employed in other fields of endeavor 
Truly, we are working at cross-purposes 
Many difficulties complicate the solu- 
tion of the problem, but the desire is 
here to raise the issue as to which road 
we shall follow. What we hear just now 
is talk of a permanent dole, of unemploy 
ment insurance, of continuous public re 
lief, and of great public works programs 
If we cannot solve our difficulties in some 
more logical way, then we shall doubt 
less do it by some or all of the means 
suggested. The other elective is to lecide 
to plan definitely and carefully what w 
want to do. We need to decide what 
work we want done and how many peo 
ple are needed to do it. Ars 1 it must be 
made possible for people to get into this 
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work. There need be no compulsion 
about the project. 

Sooner or later this choice is going to 
be before the country in a manner which 
cannot be side-stepped. We need to study 
our occupational opportunities carefully, 
both from the national point of view and 
that of smaller geographical units. The 
whole problem needs to be considered by 
the American people on a non-political 
basis. The issue as to what we are to do 
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must be raised as a national question 


as a partisan one. 
Our Secretary of Agriculture has 


that America must choose. America 


choose! The course of inaction is 
self a choice. And the consequences 


ing out of a course of inaction will sur 


be just as important, far-reaching 
all-inclusive as the results from any 
fully planned course of positive 


could possibly be. 


WANTED: NEW FORMS OF OCCUPATION 
The development of machinery and the rapid deterioration of our 
foreign trade have been for a long time giving rise to greater unemploy 
ment in the agricultural and industrial segments of our population. If 





our so-called recovery should be dependent upon the old economic pro 
s and methods, these groups would remain permanently unemployed, 
and consequent social disintegration would attend. We must therefore 
seek, through the development and encouragement of new forms of 
human occupation, the means by which there can be established on a 
permanent basis an economy that will employ the energies and enrich 
the lives not only of those unfortunate victims of economic evolution, 
but build a generally higher standard for all others as well——-RAYMOND 
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INFORMATION THE DRAMA WAY 


Suggestions for Teachers of Classes in Occupations 
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Dramatization has been found 


device, especially in schools and on 
applied to the class in occupations as a means of vitali 


4 , j 
a useful and effec 


dio The 


lhe ta 


quest for information but the information 


ind helps me tke the pupil a real participant in the lear 


it 


self. It a 
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method has been employed by Miss re in in the Rochester, 
schools and in the summer demonstration 
Columbia. In the present article she furnishes su 
be helpful to other teachers and counselors 
she refers 15 appended to the article for illustrative p: ur poses 


ARIETY of approach is one of 
j the essentials of good teaching. 
For this purpose the use of dra- 
: § matization is very challenging. Lending, 
pas it does, vividness to subject matter, 
i the play seems to impress on the onlook- 
: Bing students, and on the writer and play- 
ers as well, many points which would be 
Fentirely lost if presented in the ordinary 
Sclassroom discussion. Attitudes and prin- 
iciples stand out more clearly and impress 
ptheir worth more adequately through 
this means than by the use of more fa- 
uiliar teaching methods. 
» A great deal of interest has been mani- 
Mfested in dramatization as a means of 
yparting educational and vocational in- 
Bormation. Centers for the clearance of 
iformation such as the National Occu- 
@pational Conference and the guidance 
fepartments of the several universities 
Meceive many inquiries as to the availa- 
bility of plays, skits, and dramatized 
tories suitable for the presentation of 
his sort of information through the 
hool program or the radio. 
The source of prepared dramatized 


sche al al 


One O} the 


Teachers ( 


i 


materials is rather limited 
program entitled 


An 


assembly 


“Pageant of Workers 


was written by Edna Watson, and a book 
entitled Key$ and Cue$* appeared this 
last year. A number of radio skits have 
been given by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education through 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company; 
they furnish a very excellent start 
toward wider supply of materials of 


this sort. 


published in recent issues of this 
Many teachers of classes in occu 


zine.® 


Two of these skits have been 


maga 


pations have written plays and dramatized 


readings for their own classes or have 
had their pupils write plays or skits 


and miscellaneous ma- 


These 
terials need compiling and editing 


erally speaking, a teacher who 


scattered 


use dramatization may, in 


seemingly 
materials, originate new 
1 Department of Educational 
lance, Board of Education, B 
Find! B. A., I 
Cues Ch azo, Gregg Pul 
8 Towner, Peers W D y 
Outdoors?” cupations, the | 
Magazine, Mar h 1935 ». 492-5 
Sterne. “Working Wi th Vian is—And 
1935, pp. 694-7 


enite 


pitt 


(Gen- 


lesires tO 


of the 


limited supply of pr pared 


materials of 
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adapt some of the available materials to 


her own use. The following paragraphs 


contain various suggestions for doing 
this. 
I] 
One of the simplest ways to begin is 


by dramatizing suitable stories A story 
that can be easily used in this way is 

[he Story of the Two Clerks.’* By 
assigning parts in a dramatized version 
of this story, a very satisfactory produc- 
tion can be obtained. Many other stories 
portraying scenes from the world of work 
may also be adapted to either formal or 
extemporancous presentation. 

Among the first dramatizations used 
were those written to illustrate the fun- 

The 
offers 


damental principles of guidance. 
subject, “Choosing a Vocation,” 
infinite possibilities for devising plays of 
this sort. Such a play might depict a 
young person in the process of discover- 
ing his abilities, getting information re- 
garding occupations through a number of 
reliable sources, and finally finding 
placement in a suitable occupation.’ A 
contrasting scene in the same play might 
illustrate how young people sometimes 
use a faulty approach when choosing a 
vocation. Dr. Kitson illustrates this very 
nicely in a story which could easily be 
dramatized. In this story, Ben, a boy 
who has not had the advantage of au- 
thentic guidance, seeks advice from vati- 
ous false “guiders,” a phrenologist, a 
graphologist, and even a fortune teller. 
The result is that Ben is more confused 
than ever after receiving the conflicting 
testimony of all these quacks and is only 
saved from occupational disaster by the 
timely advice of a friend who directs 


4 Hill and Lyman, Reading and Living, Book 


II New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 

5 This idea was used for the skit that forms the 
story of Bill in the sound picture, “Choosing The 
Right Vocation,” Erpi Picture Consultants, New York 
City. 

6 Kitson, H. D. How To Find The Right Vo- 


cation. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1929, p.6ff. 


him to a properly qualified coun 
Slightly more difficult than the « 
How 
if the subject is not too complex 
handled skilfully some very good 1 
can be obtained by this method. 


tized story 1s the original skit. 


interview affords a good example 


the sort of thing which may be 


The 


in this idea of an em 
ment manager interviewing several t 


way. 


of applicant has been used s 
times, but has It may be 


either as a formal production or 


value. 


an extemporaneous activity of a 
One may also dramatize other situat 
such as interviews that might take 
between a counselor and a pupil se: 
occupational information or planning 
course of study; a worker and a yout 
inquirer who was interested in the 
pation of the worker; or an inter 
between a parent and a child. 

The skit which accompanies this 
ticle, “Two Boys Inquire,’” was writ 
from a real situation. The boys 
taken by a counselor to an airport t 
terview an aviator with whom an 
pointment had been made. The couns: 
sat by during the interview and t 
notes on the conversation that ens 
Afterward, the counselor wrote a drar 
tization of the interview with the | 
of the aviator and the boys, who che 
the material for accuracy and satisfact 
phrasing. This skit was given in a 
ries of guidance lessons in the Sch 
of the Air, Rochester, New York 
Station WHAM. 

Visits by classes to industrial estat 
lishments and other places of work m: 
form the basis for dramatic episod: 
Such occupations as the railroad engineer 
navigator, and office worker, as well 
most other occupations, may yield 
tensely interesting situations to be dran 
tized. The modern city newspaper e: 
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ploys many people in many occupations 
and a very interesting and instructive skit 
might be built up out of any number of 
situations that arise in getting an ordinary 
edition of a mewspaper to press. Work 
on the school paper in getting an issue 
to press might also be used as an illustra- 
tive skit. The teacher who is alert may 
find an abundant source of materials 
wherever she may choose to search. A 
simple skit showing a clerk and a custom- 
er in a store may show how a clerk 
must be able to deal with a difficult cus- 
tomer in a tactful manner. The work 
of a civil engineer might be illustrated 
by a skit which showed an engineer con- 
ferring with city officials regarding the 
construction of a bridge to relieve traffic 
congestion. An architect talking with 
the prospective builder of a home and 
calling into the conference typical work- 
ers from the building trades might 
show the work and responsibility of the 
various workers represented in the build- 
ing trades. 

Another type of situation that is inter- 
esting to dramatize is that of episodes 
from the biographies of successful people. 
One radio skit’ dramatized thrilling in- 
cidents in Stefansson’s life. Selections 
of great dramatic interest might be 
taken from the stories of Dr. Gren- 
fell in Tales of the Labrador and 
other books regarding his work.* The 
book, Careers in the Making,® gives se- 
lections from the lives of well-known 
people from which key situations may be 
dramatized. There is a wealth of bio- 
graphic material in most school libraries 
which may be drawn upon. 

_ 7 Columbia Broadcasting System. American School 
=e oo fee Come 
Houghton Milfin Co. 1916, Tid, Adrift of am Ice: 
pan. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909 

Dillon, Wallace, The Story of Grenfell of the 
Labrador. New York, Fleming H. Revell, 1922 


_ 9 Logie, Iona M. R. Careers in the Making. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1935. 
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It is difficult for teachers to pr. 
materials designed to teach attitud 
out pupils feeling bored and “'pr 
at.’ However, dramatizat 
prevent such a reaction [he Story of 
Two Clerks, 
lustrates the effect of different 


on the success of the individual An 


previously ment 


other example of material adapt 
sort of ethical instruction is th« 
story 

Recently in a large industrial « 
ment, there arose a problem re 


choice for promotion of two y 

One of these men had a very desirable bact 
ground of education and t i 

The firm recognized his ¢ 

was desirous of promotin hit I} 


young man had a backgro 
experience with a rather | 
foundation. In personality the two v 


greatly The former did not get along w 


with his associates. He at ized tl 
when put in authority The second y 
man was well liked by everyone and alway 
cooperated with his co-workers and with 


those in authority 

The personnel director in charge of em 
ployment, training, and promotion, want 
to promote the man with the better bach 
ground of training. However, he felt that 
he must take into consideration personal 


qualities as well as training 


; 


In discussing with a class the above 
story, interest and vividness may be added 
by having one group of pupils portray 
the employment manager talking with 
the college boy. He can explain the pos 
sibility of promotion and tell him of | 
necessity of cooperating if h 
promoted. Another group of pupils may 
portray the employment manager giving 
the promotion to the man with the le 
satisfactory background of education and 
training. A third group of pupils coul i 
manager talk 
ing with the college gra luate to explain 
to him that his inferior personal qualities 


va. 


portray the employment 
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have lost him the desired promotion. By 
helping this man to be aware that it is 
not too late to develop and improve his 
personality it may be shown that future 
promotion is not irretrievably lost to this 
unadjusted worker. The following sug- 
gestive questions will help to bring the 
entire group into participation in this 
project, preceding the dramatization: 

Which of the two men would you select 
for the promotion ? Give your reasons for 
so doing and defend your decision. 

If you choose the second young man, is 
this fair to the one who had put his time 
and money into an education? Would you 
consider it fair if you were in the position 
of the first man? 

Do you think that the personnel manager 
should give an explanation to the first young 
man? What is meant by ‘‘constructive crit- 
icism”? In view of the fact that the young 
man has finished college do you think he 
can correct his lack of ability to get along 
with others? 

Dramatize the interview of the employ- 
ment manager,first with the young man who 
won the promotion, and then with the young 
man who lost it. 


IV 

As a motivation to thinking on the 
part of the students, the greatest oppor- 
tunity lies in having the students them- 
selves write the play as well as produce it. 
A class in occupations might elect a com- 
mittee to write a play and the entire class 
cooperate in its production. This was 
done by a class in occupations at the 
Summer Demonstration School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. A play 
called “It Pays to Plan’’ was written and 
produced without consuming a great deal 
of time and without elaborate stage prop- 
erties. As a finished production, it may 
have left much to be desired, but the 
work of preparing the play called for 
investigation, summation of knowledge, 
and actual practice in writing, while its 
presentation gave opportunity for dra- 


matic expression and experience. It was 
possible, in the play, to present genera] 
information in several fields and to stre 

the value of honest work, regardless of 
its nature. The presentation of such a 
play may take about twenty minutes of 
a regular school period, and in the r 
mainder of the period discussion may be 
developed by means of questions. 

The accompanying skit, “Two Boys 
Inquire,’’ may also have its shortcomings 
from the point of view of dramatic con 
tent, but this radio skit does illustrate 
how, without laborious preparation and 
elaborate production, a considerable 
amount of factual material can be pre 
sented—to the enlightenment of the au- 
dience and educational benefit of the 
participators. 

a 4 
TWO BOYS INQUIRE 

TEACHER: Well, boys, are you all rea 
for the trip to the airport? And have y 
planned the questions you want to ask Mr 
Harmon ? 

WALTER: Oh, yes! We're ready. And 
we've been talking the questions over. W 
have the outline you gave us last week 
for the study of an occupation, you know 

Max: We want to ask him so many 
things! Do we have to stick to the points 
you gave us? Must we ask only about ‘th 
importance of aviation; training needed; ad 
vantages, disadvantages,” and so on? 

TEACHER: Keep these ~~ in mind 
but you do not need to ask your questions 
in just this order. Mr. Harmon, you may 
find, will answer several of these points at 
one time. If you listen carefully, you will 
get the real points you ought to know. Ii 
I were you, I would have my questions so 
well in mind that I would not need to look 
at my outline while talking to Mr. Harmon 
Then when you get home, take your outlin: 
and write up your interview covering the 
main points in as interesting a way as pos- 
sible. Perhaps you can prepare a — of 
your interview to give to your Class in 
ocpemh. . « « 

ANNOUNCER: Well, here they are at the 
airport, and there is Mr. Harmon getting an 
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airplane warmed up and ready to take off! 
The boys are being introduced to Mr. Har- 
mon. . « 

TEACHER: How do you do Mr. Harmon? 
This is Mrs. Wells who brought us over, 
Walter Wells, and Max Bellis. 

Mr. HARMON: How do you do? I am 
very glad to see you all. Now what would 
you like to do first? 1 would suggest that 
you boys ask your questions and then take 
the trip around the airport. It may mean 
more to you after you have more information 
about aviation. 

TEACHER: That is a good idea. 
ready for the barrage? 

Water: I'd like to know whether you 
would advise flying as a profitable and 
worthwhile vocation. 

Mr. HARMON: The answer to that ques- 
tion is a long, long story. An aviator these 
days must be a good business man to op- 
erate an airplane successfully. Just piloting 
a plane is a limited profession. It is advis- 
able to combine other activities, such as 
managing an airport, selling planes, teach- 
ing students, taking passengers, servicing 
planes—and the like. Aviation has four 
main divisions: engineering, manufacturing, 
selling and operating. It includes a great 
number of different trades and occupations. 
To maintain one flyer there must be many 
ground workers. Right now most of the 
jobs in aviation require that the job holder 
do a number of different kinds of work. 

TEACHER: No one person would do very 
many of these at once, would he? 

Mr. HARMON: No, just those he could 
successfully handle. 

Max: Is learning to fly hard? 

Mr. HARMON: No, it isn’t very hard just 
to learn to fly. But there’s a lot more to 
aviation than flying. 

WALTER: What are some of the kinds of 
work in an airport, Mr. Harmon? 

Mr. HARMON: Overhauling and repair- 
ing, tuning up the engines at regular inter- 
vals, checking and inspecting the entire 
plane. 

Max: What training did you have to 
have, Mr. Harmon, and how long did it 
take you? 

Mr. Harmon: I had ground school and 
flying school in the army, and then I had 
to study Department of Commerce rules and 
regulations—I had to study airplanes, air- 


Are you 


plane engines, meteorology, navigation 

WALTER: What is meteorology 

Mr. HARMON: The study of the 
the science of the weather 

MAx: Mr. Harmon, how about the a 
and navy fliers? Don't they have to have a 
college education? 

Mr. HARMON 
required, but most applicants have finished 
a four-year course before they are called 

WALTER: I should like to know what 
kind of a license you have? 

Mr. HARMON: ' 
you can get around here, except if you go to 


| 


a company which has scheduled transport 


Iwo vears of college s 


Transport - the highest 


lines. Of course, before receiving a license 
I had to take a test, which included verti 
turns, spirals, spins, spot landings, and other 
things. 

Max: Is it any help to have made mod 


airplanes ? 

Mr. HARMON: Some, but I would not 
overestimate its value 

WALTER: Mr. Harmon, what is it tl 
makes an airplane fly? 

Mr. HARMON: The motor pulls the 
ahead so fast that an area of reduced pre 
sure 1s produced over the top of the wings 
—so that both wind pressure and air pres 
sure lift the plane from underneath. Flying 
speed gives you the stror wind 

MAx: What kind of plan do you lik 
best, Mr. Harmon? 

Mr. HARMON: I think the 
still to come. We're waiting ni 
manufacturers to produce a light, low-price 
simple-to-operate plane 


WALTER: To be a pilot, do you have 
be a mechanic too? Do you fix your ow! 
plane? 

Mr. HARMON: No, but it 
an advantage to know how | 
motor. I do most of the simp! 


work on my machine but tak 
mechanic if it needs it had | 
that one of you would 
of the difficulties in aviation 
Max: I was going to 
difficulties ? 
Mr. HARMON: 


' 
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A great handicap 


favorable newspaper publicity For ex 
~—_ a short time ago, the newspapers 
had in big headlines, ‘Unexplained Airplane 


tl it some 


Crash,” giving people the idea 
thing might go wrong with an airplane with 
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out any cause whatsoever. As a matter of fact ANNOUNCER: The boys were up ab 
this particular accident was a direct result of ten minutes and they couldn’t ask Mr. H 
illegal stunting. The desire to show off is mon any questions up there! They wer 
the cause of many unexplained airplane ac- too busy looking at their town from aboy 
cidents. the houses, the fields, the lake 
WALTER: What if the engine stops when now they are back. 
you are up in the air? WALTER: Boy, wasn’t that trip great! 
Mr. HARMON: That's easy. You start Max: It sure was! . . .I1 never kn 
to come down but you take your time about there was so much to an airport as 
it. You put the plane into an easy glide, this. Mr. Harmon, it has certainly been 
pick a place to land, and land! The glide interesting experience. We thank you ver 
will carry you seven miles if you are up one much for answering all our questions and 
mile. Or you can bail out in a parachute for the good time you have given us. 
if it looks too bad for a landing. Bailing May I ask you ome more question? 
out seems dangerous but it is really quite Mr. HARMON: Certainly. 
safe Max: What do you think about the { 
Max: What kind of person makes a_ ture of aviation? 
good aviator, Mr. Harmon? Mr. HARMON: To me, the future seems 
Mr. HARMON: An aviator must have very bright. For one thing we shall very 
good eyesight, good general health, a keen shortly see a great increase in private flyin 
mind, and willingness to use it. I would This will be brought about by the develo; 
certainly not advise you to plan to make your ment of a light airplane that is really ec 
living by flying unless, first, you can do good nomical and easy to operate. And just 
school work; second, you have good health the automobile created demand for good 
and, especially, good eyesight; and third, roads and service, so the private airplane 
you have the habit of taking pains with once they are abundant, will create the d 


whatever you do. And finally, you wouldn’t mand for adequate ground accommodations 
want to decide without having been up in and service. 
an airplane. . . . Now if you have finished Max: Thank you. 
your questions, I would like to take you TEACHER: Good-bye, Mr. Harmon, and 
up. : thank you very much for everything. ' 
Boys: Um ...mm.. . mm! ALL: Good-bye . . . and, thank you ; 
WALTER: Mother! May I? again, Mr. Harmon. ' 
MOTHER: Why . . . Y-e-e-s .. . Mr. HARMON: Good-bye, good-bye! 
¢ 
h 
CL. 
n 
GUIDANCE VERSUS DOMINATION : 
In our extra-curricular program, guidance has been confused with p 
domination. . . . Teachers have become more thoroughly trained in coach- 4 
ing, directing, and sponsoring the various specific activities. . . . They 
have made the decisions and the _ have been mere errand-boys and . 
puppets—pawns on the chess-board of an interesting game played by 
the teachers. . . . Extra-curricular activities will serve a real guidance Ww 
agency when the teacher looks upon himself and is looked upon by the at 
pupils as a yt Lye ow in the activity, and when the conference of 
method is the method of guidance used.—ELMER H. WiLpDs in School x 
Activities. 4g 
m fe 
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| WOMEN AS ENTERPRISERS 


Varied Ventures Which Have Brought as Varied Rewards 
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To say that some of our best business men are women mi 
taken as a doubtful com plime nt—to the women. At any rate, womer 
are good at business in their own right and in their own nam A 
survey conducted by the National Federation of Busine ind | 
sional Women’s Clubs shows us the woman enter priser—her dil 
and satisfactions, her training and achieveme nts, in a wide ran ce 
endeavor. The Federation has in its membersh tp many women wi wn 
their own businesses, and 440 of them responded to a questionaire ask 
ing for their career stories. Josephine Nelson summarized the data thu 
gathered by the educational department of the Federation in a seri 
three articles which appeared in the February, March, and April issue 
of the Independent Woman—and a fourth article on women in insuran: 
is soon to appear. The published articles were entitled, in order: “T/ 
Woman Enterpriser Views Her Job,” “These Owners Also Ser ind 
“Adventuring in Trade.” These we have received permission 
dense and adapt to form the following article. 
é“ OULD I make a living in a busi- census figures are not so differentiated as 


ness of my own?” is a question to furnish an answer. But the Federa 

which hundreds of thousands of tion has, in its membership of 55,000 

women in the United States today are some 5,000 women owners of businesses 
asking. It comes from the tragic army of Some 440 of these owners have filled in 
the unemployed. It comes from number- a three-page questionaire. This number 
» less misfits among the 11,000,000 women is not large enough to present a com 
® earners in the country. From women who posite picture of any concrete value of the 
Shave reached an impasse in their jobs. woman enterpriser, but some highlights 
» From brilliant women who know they are and sidelights are thrown on each field 
Snot utilizing their best talents. From which are both helpful and interesting 
“natural born” executives who are chaf- A mere listing of the fields included in 
ing under the supervision of less capable the study suggests the penetration of 
persons. All of them wondering, asking, women into our occupational life. One 
“Where can I make my own job, be my of the largest classifications in the fields 
own boss, earn an independent living?” covered is the service group. This em 
Some light is thrown on the range of braces beauty shops, advertising, travel 
women’s enterprise, and on the success and employment agencies, laundry an 
and satisfaction obtained, through a study cleaning concerns, tea rooms and restau 
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of the woman entrepreneur made by the rants, hotels and undertaking establish- 


National Federation of Business and Pro- ments. Another is the trade group—mil- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. How many linery and dress shops, book stores, gro- 
such owners of businesses there are in  ceries, lumber shops, and so on through 
this country is not known. The U. S. practically the entire gamut of the retail 
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business. These two groups comprise 
about 85 per cent of the total. Three ad- 
ditional groups comprise the remainder— 
manufacturing, agriculture, and the ad- 
ministration of privately owned schools. 
Some illuminating findings emerge from 
this study but it is least easy to draw 
any generalizations from these smaller 


groups. 
II 


Among the manufacturers the story is 
essentially that of an individualized reac- 
tion to a specialized situation, and there 
is little possibility of grouping and arriv- 
ing at general conclusions. There is a 
woman who inherited a factory which she 
operated successfully throughout the de- 
pression; another who shares with her 
husband the ownership and operation of 
a factory making truck and cab bodies; 
and a manufacturer of lumber products 
such as ladders and swings. None of these 
is convinced that hers is a business for a 
woman to choose. But a successful candy 
manufacturer believes that ““‘women are 
in the business to stay—they have proven 
their worth.” And another candy manu- 
facturer thinks this a “fine field” for 
women. A third, however, thinks it only 
fair. 

Makers of jewelry, sausages, and 
memorials to the dead think success is 
pretty much a matter of the energy and 
application of the individual woman. A 
Texas coffee roaster is emphatic on this 
point. “Any woman can do as much as 
any man.’’ A manufacturer of hats thinks 
hers is essentially a woman’s business— 
and she employed 25 people in the past 
year and made a 25 per cent profit. The 
manufacturer of a garter for bow-legged 
men, one is rather pleased to note, 
thought hers was too limited a field for 
others to succeed in it. 

The sixteen manufacturers who fe- 


ported on number of employes had 
total of 950 on their payrolls. As to 
come, specific figures were seldom forth- 
coming since the returns 
anonymous. On the whole, one can 
they paint a cheerful picture. Ten of the 
23 manufacturers made a profit in th 
past year—from 25 per cent to “ver 
slight,” three had “broken even,” 
one had received “‘no profits’’ but a $ 
000 salary. This does not, of course, por 
tray the other side of the picture wi 
the many failures would show. 

There is no set rule as to financing 
One of the largest candy manufacturer 
launched in business “with one cup 
sugar,” while another bought 49 
cent of a large business with $30,' 
she had borrowed. But in seven year 
she owned practically all of the st 
One manufacturer that a won 
should start in a small way, but w 
“adequate capital’; that most wome: 
businesses are under-capitalized. To w 
men who have ideas and determinati 
and who hit upon a location or a field 
where a real need is felt, opportunities 
it would seem, are available. 

The story of the women farmers 
even harder to summarize than that 
the women manufacturers. The 
“farms” range from a few acres devoted 
to chickens to a huge plantation in th 
South which supports a population 
700 men, women, and children; fron 
greenhouse plot to an 865-acre ranc! 
where Shetland ponies are the specialt) 

One woman has a dude ranch. Another 
bought wild land in the western timbet | 
areas, cleared it, and planted chert 


were 


Says 


orchards. One woman living near a larg: 
city was so successful an amateur gar 
dener that her neighbors demanded het 
help in planning their gardens and : 
prosperous business developed befor: ‘ 


she realized what was happening. 
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had 4 The owner of a 40-acre Leghorn farm, 
to in- commenting on the number of men fail- 
forth- ing during the depression, believes that 
© not “the women could show ’em.”’ Her grain 
an Saj dealer, to whom she pays a bill of $400 
of the to $700 each month, wrote to her that 
in the she was the only man on his books who 
“ver was paid up. Other chicken dealers see 
this field as an opportunity for women 
aS who are not afraid of work. 
> por The three fruit growers tell fascinat- 
wh ing tales of fights with frost and heat 
and winds and pests. Fruit growing, 
wang like other forms of agriculture, calls for 
cturer the kind of genius who is a scientist, a 
cup business manager, and a tireless manual 
ID pet worker all rolled into one. Seven of 
30,( the ten greenhouse and nursery owners 
1 year were enthusiastic about opportunities for 
stoc women in the field. 
wom Of the whole agricultural group, six 
t wit said they had profited, five had suffered 
OMEN s losses, and the others failed to answer 
[oO wo: whether because of discouragement or 
nation because books were not kept is hard to 
a fieic judge. About half of the women farm- 
unities ers had inherited their property. Some 
of the inheritors had added to their hold- 
ners ings, the Shetland pony raiser, for in- 
hat stance, having paid for 200 additional 
he 24 acres in three years’ time. 
levoted The owners of 13 business schools re- 
in the turned questionaires; likewise the owner 
ion of one beauty school and one school for 
from 4 the deaf. The mother of a little deaf 
ranch girl had attended a training institute for 
ecialty the deaf in speech and lip-reading and 
nother then opened a school of her own in a 
timber state which offered no such instruction. 
cherry The school maintains itself and paid 
a large seven per cent on its capital investment 
if gar- last year. The outlook for women in the 
led her s teaching of the deaf is “very bright,” 
and 4 § this woman believes. Of course highly 
before i specialized training is required. 


The general manager of a chain of 


: 
beauty shops had great difficulty in fin 
ing efficient operators; so she started 
own school—successfully, for sh rep 
ed a 20 per cent profit last a 
most troublesome problems ar ‘! 
conflicting state laws and cit 
with standardless schools. Prospect 
operators of beauty scho he ade 

¢ 
should take a business co 1 ar 


ing in English and cher 
special training in the fie 
The outlook seems to be ver 


for women in the ownersh p of bu 
schools. One thought uf 
women work harder than 1 

the bumps” better. Various 1 juire 


were listed as desirable for 


would start their ows 
| 


year course in a <¢ 
and college training if p 
training in a commercial 
practical office work that 
tual t 


1 th 


at least five years’ ac 
or sO aS a Manager: arn 


“all kinds of 


had no idea CXS 1 


ness to meet 


II] 
The service-fivers mpfr 
a third of the 440 owner thig 
These women especiall; t 
satisfaction out of what they givdr 


than out of what they get 
living is good,” says of mag 
be able to put si ymething | 
is better. To do thes 
at the time 
bors is best of all.’ 
The satisfactions most 
of work 
pleased, and the ability 
and a living 


minist 


same 


those well d 


ployment 
These various ess¢ 


mentioned 


ntia 


are again 


raises a question as 


creasing participation I 
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management of business may not have 
an influence in directing its fundamental 
motivation toward human welfare. 

In the service establishments of these 
157 women, there are 55 beauty shops, 
45 restaurants and hotels, 11 undertak- 
ing establishments, 9 laundry and clean- 
ing concerns, 7 advertising agencies, 5 
placement bureaus, 4 hospitals and 
nursing homes, 3 each of travel bureaus, 
abstract offices, and public stenographic 
and clerical services, and one or two in 
various other lines. 

The hard work involved and prevail- 
ing economic conditions seem to oppress 


the food servers more than the hotel 


managers. ‘Many days my hours have 
been from 5 A. M. to 10 P. M..,”’ com- 
plains one woman. “Sundays and holi- 


days are the same—only more so.”” But 
the outlook for women in restaurants, 
this same woman believes, is excellent if 
they know good food. This matter of 
having a talent in foods is frequently 
stressed. A dozen complained of com- 
petition and overcrowding, while 13 
were bothered by fluctuation in demand 
and the seasonal character of business. 

One of the best of the tea rooms was 
launched with but $30, but considerably 
more capital is required to start operat- 
ing a hotel or an apartment house. 
Apartment house management is espe- 
cially good for women, one manager 
said, because women understand the 
needs of guests and can offer comforts 
which men are likely to overlook. One 
woman inherited a hotel in one of the 
Mid-West prairie towns at 16 years of 
age, and now has 40 employes in two 
hotels that include a restaurant, coffee 
shop, laundry, and billiard room; and 
she has twelve farms that are leased on 
shares as well. 

If one is ambitious to manage a hos- 
telry, read Sinclair Lewis’ Work of Art. 


Get a job in a hotel and study the 
as well as the office in front. Get 
training, taking a good hotel « 
Such is the advice tendered to indiy 
who have a knack with people an 
ambition to be hotel keepers. 

The 55. beauticians constitute 


largest group of service-giving own 
for Judy O'Grady as well as the ¢ 
nel’s lady troop today to the Por 
Puff or the Vanity Box on the cor 
Most of the women are still pioneer 
with but one to three years of « 
ence behind them, but one San Fra 
can has been in continuous busines 
35 years. Forty-eight of the 55 bx 
cians would follow this same « 
again if they were confronted wit 
choice, for it offers “independenc« 
well as satisfactions which range fr 
victory over recalcitrant locks to 
ciating with ‘the best people in t 
Finances are the chief problem 
many, although most of those report 
on finances made a profit last year. 7 
fiercest fly in the ointment is the dear 
of state legislation and _professi 
standards. A large number reported 
tual efforts to secure laws requir 
higher educational and sanitary requir 


ments. There are additional difficulties 


—in promotion, in keeping up with t! 
tricks of the trade, and in fluctuations 11 
demand. How to get the entire t 


beautiful for the holidays without a staf 


so large that there will be thumb-tw 
dling between times is a huge problem 
itself. 

If you have an irresistible desire 
rearrange your friends’ hair, if you 
patient and painstaking, if you have 
strong back, and if you like people, ta! 
a beauty course, it is advised, and ser\ 
under competent management for awhil 
Most of the owners consider the o 


look in the field good—‘for the we! 
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For trained and 


prepared.” educated 
women, according to one of them, there 
are opportunities as manager, owner, 
supervisor, instructor, school owner, spe- 
cialist, buyer, cosmetic demonstrator, and 
saleslady. For the older women, man- 
agement rather than operation is the field 
recommended. 

The undertakers had not entered their 
jobs of their own volition, most of them 
being led into the work as an aid to their 
husbands. But their liking for the work 
is unanimous. “I know of no profession 
in which a woman can be more success- 
ful or in which she is more needed,” 
wrote one of them. “In a few years no 
up-to-date funeral home will be able to 
operate without at least a woman as- 
sistant if not a woman embalmer.” To 
beginners a tryout experience in a first- 
class establishment before entering an 
embalming college is recommended. 

The owners of laundry and dry-clean- 
ing establishments are not discouraged 
about the future in spite of ‘‘chiseling’ 
competitors and economical housewives 
doing their own washing. One of them 
has 100 employes, mostly women. One 
drives the delivery truck as a depression 
retrenchment, and finds that her cus- 
tomers like to receive a woman who, 
they feel, will really understand their 
cleaning problems. Neither are the three 
travel bureaus discouraged about the 
future. This work is reported as espe-. 
cially agreeable because people come to 
the office primed for pleasure and full of 
enthusiasm. Three of the four owners 
of hospitals and nursing homes are regis- 
tered nurses. Age is an asset in this field. 

The three abstractors all had business 
training and experience in special title 
checking. They find their work agree- 
able and incomes good when business 
is moving. A public stenographer has 
found her work especially remunerative, 
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and the owner of a pub lerical serv 
thought any well-informed and ener 
woman could do as well as she had 

cially in a small town. Other su essfu 


Operators were in fields as varied as 
trucking and taxi services, the operat 
of golf courses, marionette shows 


gasoline stations 


IV 
Trade must have its own sp 
pensations, for 78 per cent of th 


women engaged in this field 


the same course if they 

again. Forty of the women in t tra 
group had inherited their b 

The largest subdivision in this { 

that of the ready-to-wear and dry goods 


group, with 82 represent 


7 


are 27 in real estate, 18 
in books. mMuSIC, and pitt ind 9 in 
Other classifications include ph 


tography, stationery and office s py 


ceries 
drugs, printing, decoration, { 
monuments and dressmaking 
One woman, who decided to plunge 
into a business of her own in 1931, de 
clares: “Contrary to popular opinion, a 


depression period is a good time to start 
a business since the cost of undertaking 


it is at a minimum She is now fairly 


well established and worth at least twi 


as much financially as at the outset. In 
Hollywood a distributor for a yarn 
manufacturer, who has helped more than 


300 women in 15 months to start shops 
of their own, estimates that together tl 
did some $200,000 worth of ret 
ness in 1934. 

The specialty shop is tl woman's 


forte. Of the whole group ol. as r 
eight general dry po ods stores. all of t] 


small neighborhood type. On 


owned a dime-to-a-dollar store and told 
a rousing tale of 2 chain org 


campaign to put her out of 
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succeeded—but she is now operating 
profitably in a smaller town. 

In the specialty clothing field, boots 
and bonnets, hats and dresses, or corsets 
Finan- 
cial difficulties began only three or four 


and lingerie are sold together. 


years ago. 
Some 75 per cent of the milliners in- 
dicate that hats would be their méter if 
the clock of years were set back again to 
the beginning of their careers. One has 
made money every year since 1905, clear- 
ing $7,000 in her best year, 1923, in a 
town of 6,000 inhabitants. One, how- 
ever, thinks the business nerve-racking 
because “every woman wants a hat to do 
what God did not in the first place 
make her beautiful.”” The outlook for 
women in the field is considered excel- 
lent even though the depression has 
made hat wearers price-conscious instead 


of quality-conscious and competition 
with cheap machine-made hats is a 
problem. 


These women express satisfaction in 
being able to send children to college, in 
taking part in civic activities, in acquir- 
ing community prestige, and one in be- 
ing the only woman ever elected to the 
board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce. A schocl teacher, who, dis- 
couraged at her low income, invested 
her savings in a business, declared: ““My 
life did begin at forty.” She now has 
“financial independence and a personal 
freedom never had in teaching.”’ 

Before starting their own businesses, 
many of these dealers had been buyers, 
managers, or salesmen for department 
stores or specialty shops, often for 18 or 
20 years. Emphasis in advice given to 
the beginner is therefore on experience, 
in a small shop according to some. Re- 
tail selling is both buying and selling, 
and the beginner must see to it that she 
can do both before starting on a business 
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of her own. One advises the beginner to 
start her training in high school by 
studying fabrics, colors, combinations 
lines; by reading trade papers; and by 
taking business courses and costume 
signing. 

Because ‘‘there are always new babies 
the infant's wear shops reported profits 
in spite of the depression. Training 
child care is advocated. One woman | 
lieves that women instead of men sho 
be on the road selling baby lines; that 
the “‘big’” men now calling on her d 
not display baby jackets to advanta 
The corset business is also good, 
will be good 
humps and bumps.” 

The eight bookshop proprietors report 
small financial returns, but the work 
self seems to have its compensations for 
the woman with the proper backgrour 
The gift shop is often incorporated wit 
the book nook, and profitably. The t 


owners of music shops are trained mu 


“as long as women ha 


One finds an art needlework d 
Groceries 


cians. 
partment a happy addition. 
and food stores are usually family 
fairs. One woman chose retail groceric 
because ‘‘the stock could be eaten if n 
sold,” but most of the grocers report 
profits last year. 

Women do very well in the real estat 
field, particularly in dealing with homes 
Though the depression clamped 
down the lid on the realty business, ter 
of the 26 realtors still reported profits 
last year, and only four admitted loss: 
The insurance agencies are often linked 
with real estate. One woman suggests 
turning to sidelines to see one through 
the depression—to selling insurance orf 
coal, to probate work, or to property 
management. A homesteader in th« 
Dakotas has added to her 160 acres un 
til she now has 1,800, and she 
vices 250 tracts for absentee owners as 


has 


serf- 
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well as handles farm loans and insurance. 

Interior decorators, it is agreed, should 
have business acumen as well as an artis- 
tic flair. Because of the depression, only 
one of the five interior decorators made 


a profit last year. One decorator sells 
furniture also. Furniture dealers, on the 
other hand, would find a course in in- 
terior decoration helpful, according to 
one dealer. The four furniture dealers 
had all been thrust into the business 
through marriage or inheritance, but it 
offers, according to one who made a 15 
per cent profit last year, “a wonderful 
opportunity” to women. 

One of the three monument works 
owners warns that the field may be clos- 
ing up because of the promotional plan 
cemeteries, but another thinks it 
open.”” Four of the six women druggists 

only two of whom are registered phar- 
macists—report 1934 profits, but here 
too “you burn your working day candle 
at both ends.” 

There remain the printing, publishing, 
and office supplies group. These include 
the publishers of a camera magazine and 
of a daily newspaper, and two who spe- 
cialize in legal printing. Four of the five 
publishers reported profits last year. One 
f the women in the office supplies 
group, though successful and enjoying 
her work, registers a regret that is unique 
in this study: “I should have much pre- 
ferred to be mistress of my own domain, 
the home, and let man handle his share 
—providing. I have the satisfaction of 
never having to ask my husband for 
money—but what is that?”’ Returns were 
received from other fields, but too few 
in number to be valid in discovering vo- 
cational implications. 

The picture painted by the returns 
from these questionaires is probably 
much more cheerful than a complete 
survey of the country would reveal. The 


“wide 
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statement of one of the women would 
bear this out, for since she went into t 

business in 1928 she has watched 28 
competitors open their doors only t 
close them very soon afterwards. Vari 
ous surveys have resulted in contrad 

tory findings relative to th 

employed and of independent won 


workers. In this study, specific figures 


I 
as to income were not often revealed. but 
of the 220 who did report on in 

80 per cent had made a profit 

past year and only 20 per cent told of 


losses. Some 72 per cent had fi 


“the game worth the candle 
Most of the women in the study 


blithely certain they would ad pt th 
same course were they to begin th 
careers anew. Through practically all of 
the reports runs a note of satisfaction 
achievement and in the recognition won 
thereby. Fifteen per cent of the wv 

had inherited their bus s. Many 
others had in some way or other been 


thrust into theirs by the | f fat 
Many had assumed their 1 it 
gradually. But the consensus ms to 
be that “no end” of satisf 
rived from working as tl lo in their 
“separate stars whether their reer 
had been thrust pon them been 
chosen freely. And, surprisingly, o 
per cent believed that their sex had been 
a handicap; in fact, many thought it had 
been an advantage 

To those who want to la h their 
own ships on the business seas, th 
primary admonition seems to “B 
sure you know your 
Many other qualifi itions were mentione 1 


—common sense, a sense of responsibil 
ity, an understanding of p 
to, be sympathetic about their pr b 
But the most important single requis 
is training and experi 
business if you would be 
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The January 1935 issue of The Journal of Negro Education—a 
quarterly published by the Department of Education of Howard Univer- 
sity—was devoted entirely to the educational and vocational guidance of 


college-trained Negroes. We are reprinting here 


by permission the prefa- 


tory article by Charles H. Thompson, Editor-in-chief. Following this we 


SHMIMATIZE 


y 
certain other material contained in the same issue 


Finally, 


we present the summary and recommendations of an unpublished report 
on Vocational Guidance Among Social Agencies for Negroes, by the 
Sub-committee on Vocational Guidance for Special Groups appointed by 


the NVGA in 1933. 


The Vocational Guidance of Negroes 


CHARLES H. 


OCATIONAL guidance, irrespective 

of racial considerations, is a prob- 

lem of serious moment. The fact 
that in a democratic society everyone is 
expected to engage in some activity which 
is not only economically profitable to so- 
ciety as a whole but which provides the 
means of individual physical existence as 
well as gives the most satisfaction to the 
individual so engaged; that the choice of 
this vocational activity from among the 
hundreds of possible occupations is one 
of those “inalienable rights” of the in- 
dividual; that one may choose an occupa- 
tion without proper consideration of sup- 
ply and demand or without adequate 
consideration of one’s capacity or fitness 
for the chosen activity—all these facts 
not only suggest the need of vocational 
guidance in general but indicate that 
those who would attempt to prevent 
“square pegs” from getting into ‘round 
holes” have an exceedingly difficult job 
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even when they are not hampered by the 
question of race. 

Despite the fact that the 1930 census 
reveals that of some 534 occupations 
there are only four in which no Negroes 
at all are found, there are scores of oc- 
cupations in which less than a dozen 
Negroes are engaged—thus indicating 
that there are practically no occupations 
from which Negroes are excluded en 
tirely, although there are many occupa- 
tions into which they have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to enter, presumably be- 
cause they are Negroes. The fact that 
many Negroes have found and still find 
it exceedingly difficult to enter many oc- 
cupations solely because they are Negroes 
necessitates a guidance machinery that 
will not only meet normal vocational 
needs but will also successfully overcome 
the additional barriers of race. 

Precisely to what extent Negroes find 
it difficult to enter certain occupations 
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merely because they are Negroes has not 
been definitely ascertained. However, the 
belief that there are a limited number of 
occupations for which they may success- 
fully aspire obtains and profoundly af- 
fects our practice in the vocational gui- 
dance of Negroes. Accordingly, the 
philosophy underlying our vocational gui- 
dance machinery is of much more im- 
portance than the mere presence or 


absence of the machinery itself. 


Negative Vocational Selection 
Negroes have been and are being ad- 
vised in many instances to limit their vo- 
cational aspirations to those occupations 
in which Negroes are now engaged in 
Jarge numbers, and to eschew those in 
which only a few or no Negroes are 
found at the present time. The writer 
questions whether this principle is as 
sound as it appears upon the surface. 
The policy of advising Negroes to 
limit their vocational aspirations to those 
occupations in which they are now en- 
gaged in large numbers obviously tends 
to confine a disproportionate number of 
Negroes to the lowest levels of our voca- 
tional caste system. Such a policy is ten- 
able only if one accepts the assumption 
that Negroes should have a special 
place” in our national economy such as 
xisted during slavery, and that the func- 
jon of education is to keep them in that 
lace. It is evident that Negroes cannot 
ollow a policy that perpetuates such a 
Btatus. 
Again it is argued that it is foolish for 
Jegroes to prepare for occupations which 
is fairly certain they cannot enter after 
ey have been trained. The proponents 
this argument point out to us the “‘hor- 
ble example” of a Negro trained to be 
engineer who is now employed as a 
nitor, or of a Negro who was trained 
be a bricklayer but because he could 
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were not striking ex pou 

on the other. Wher the | ro slay 
were freed, they 3 migpisct ly as 
differentiated m&ss of ut work 
with a sprinkling of gttas la 

gible number of “profds: 8 worker 
Historically, the failwré « pol 
limiting Negroes to the +e tions 
which they were currently. Mfigaged 
large numbers accounts in’ main for 
the fact that some Negr es now < 
gaged in practically everyoccupati 
listed in the current census port, ar 
the success of this policy ewise a 
counts for the fact that so { Negro 
are engaged in many occuffations—al 
though there have been other @ontributing 


‘Ty r x 1 
causes. The history of Negré labor dis 


closes unquestionably that they may and 


do successfully engage in occupations 
other than those in which the bulk of 
their members are engaged 
What has happened largely as a historical 
“accident” not only indicates the fallacy 


currently 


of holding before Negroes a limited oc- 
cupational outlook but very p intedly 
suggests the necessity of concerted and 
systematic efforts to find out how Negroes 
have overcome such limitations in_ the 


past and to devise ways and means of 


r 


utilizing such knowledge to widen their 


occupational horizon in the present und 
future. 

Another idea that has influenced voca 
tional guidance practice among Negroes 


is the assumption that there are certain 


contribution of 


occupations, involving the 


direct services to Negroes—such as social 
worker. nurse. teacher, lawyer, doctor 
and the like—which Negroes can and do 


perform more effectively for Negroes 
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than they could or would be performed 
by whites, because Negroes know Ne- 
groes better and are more sympathetic in 
their ministrations. Thus, in the deter- 
mination of vocational opportunities, and 
as a basis for giving advice, such occupa- 
tions are thought of and recommended as 
special and semi-exclusive opportunities 
for Negroes. 

It should be recognized that this is one 
of those questions about which much 
could be said on both sides and which 
would still remain unanswered. We do 
not have the facts to decide the point one 
way or the other. However, the writer 
has had occasion too frequently to won- 
der whether this assumption is valid. 
So many Negroes, like their white con- 
fréres, are in these occupations for what 
they can get out of them that it appears 
that if Negroes can render better service 
they do not frequently do so. 


Criterion of Individual Fitness 

One thing is certain: al] Negroes do 
not and can not perform such services 
more efficiently for Negroes than all 
whites. To put the matter on a racial 
instead of an individual basis would de- 
feat the aims of competition, where such 
services are based on competition, and 
further entrench the racial aspect of oc- 
cupations. Thus, the writer does not be- 
lieve that a policy of vocational guidance 
which is based upon the questionable as- 
sumption that Negroes can and do per- 
form such services more efficiently than 
whites, and which tends to restrict occu- 
pational competition within racial lines, 
is valid for any long-view program. 

It has been urged that Negroes can and 
should capitalize their enforced segrega- 
tion to provide special opportunities for 
the employment of Negroes. The segre- 
gated life of the Negro group makes 
easily possible a number of occupations 


providing services within the Negro 
group. Negroes need to have teeth 
pulled, surgical operations performed, 
houses built, plumbing and electricity in- 
stalled, clothes cleaned and pressed, boots 
blackened, and a number of other services 
of like character. Thus it has been cop- 
cluded that Negroes need a number of 
dentists, doctors, carpenters, plumbers 
electricians, cleaners, and bootblacks. in 
proportion to the Negro population 
Moreover, a policy of vocational guidance 
has been evolved which has as its aim 
the direction of choices toward such « 
cupations. 

While the writer appreciates the prac. 
tical possibilities of such a policy, yet he 
is convinced that a critical appraisal of 
this policy from a long-range point of 
view will disclose a sort of shortsighted- 
ness that can but end disastrously, if it 
works at all. It should be observed that 
the logical consequences of such a pol 
would be to create a situation in which 
each racial group would demand that its 
own members provide these services for 
its own group exclusively—thus shifting 
the basis of competition from that of 
ability to render service at the most rea- 
sonable price to that of race, or, where 
race is already involved, to further in- 
tensify it. Jews would demand that Jews 
perform such services for Jews; the 
Greeks, for the Greeks; the barbarians 
for the barbarians; and so on. In time 
this policy would extend to other occupa 
tions. 

Such a condition would lead to tv 
consequences, both of which would be 
disastrous to Negroes. Either Negroes 
will be excluded entirely from occupa- 
tions controlled by other racial groups, or 
they can expect to enter only those occu- 
pations which the whites do not want 
largely the most unstable and poorly paid 
In either case, Negroes cannot obtain suf- 
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ficient resources to support those occupa- 
tions which consist mainly in contributing 
direct services to the Negro group. 


Fallacy of Group Self-sufficiency 

We very probably can never have a 
self-sufficient racial minority group in this 
country. Least of all is this possible for 
the most disadvantaged racial minority. 
Accordingly, it does not seem wise to 
pursue a policy of vocational guidance 
which can only be realized on the basis 
of economic self-sufficiency of the Negro 
group. Moreover, Negroes can least af- 
ford to follow a policy which, in a com- 
petitive economy based upon the best 
service for the lowest price, adds race to 
the basis of competition. Nor can they 
hope to succeed in combating the prac- 
tice that includes race as a basis of com- 
petition by adopting a policy that in- 
creases the racial element. It appears, 
therefore, that the occupational future of 
the Negro is inextricably bound up with 
that of all other workers in the country, 
without consideration of race, and that 
only a policy of vocational guidance 
which recognizes this fact can be of any 
real value to Negroes. 

Many other aspects of the guidance 
situation among Negroes might be enu- 
merated and discussed. But it is not the 
purpose of the writer to give an exhaus- 
tive discussion of the subject. We are 
content if sufficient illustrations have been 


given to indicate that there is no more 
pressing need in the education of Ne- 
groes, at the present time, than the or 
ganization and administration of voca 
tional guidance among Negroes, and that 
in the early stages the need for a sound 
long-range guidance philosophy is more 
pressing than the actual presence 
borate guidance machinery, based upon 
questionable assumptions 


of ela 


It should be recognized, and I think 
it is recognized, that our Negro schools 
have been singularly remiss in the atten 
tion they have given to this very impos 
tant phase of education. Very few insti 


tutions have any definitely organized 
guidance procedure at all. The few in 
stitutions that do have such machinery, 


and the many that claim they are doing 
something along this line, do not have 
an understanding of the persons they are 
trying to guide, an adequate knowledge 
of the world into which they are attempt 
ing to direct their students, nor a critical 
understanding of the ultimate conse- 
quences of their guidance activities. It 
is the hope of the writer that the 
and administrators in Negro school 
begin to take more seriously this very 
tional re- 


teachers 


s will 


important phase of their ¢ luc 
sponsibility, and that they will immedi- 
ately begin to possess themselves of the 
requisite understanding of their students 


and of the world into which they are 


entering 


Employments of College Graduates 


There is a certain protection in the 
social practice which restrains the white 
college graduate from seeking positions in 
the Negro field—this is asseverated by 
Charles S$. Johnson, Director of the De- 


partment of Social Science of Fisk Uni 
versity, who writes the opening article 
in the vocational guidance issue of The 
Journal of Negro Education, following 
the editorial comment of Dr. Thompson 
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In a situation of competition on the 
basis of units of educational preparation, 
the Negro graduates would be over- 
whelmed, for there is only one Negro 
college graduate to every 400 of the 
Negro population, while in the general 
population the ratio is 1 to 120. There 
are nearly as many white doctors of phi- 
losophy as Negro bachelors of arts. But 
this same practice, Dr. Johnson is quick 
to point out, acts to restrain the Negroes 
from any extensive participation in the 
wider field of professional vocations. 
Whether because of this practice, or 
in spite of it, the general survey of the sit- 
uation in which the college-trained Negro 
finds himself that Dr. Johnson provides 
in his article—under the title of “The 
Graduate: How and 
reveals a back- 


Negro College 
Where He is Employed” 
ground of steady advancement as well 
as a formidable array of barriers yet to be 
surmounted. That the progress made 
has not been uniform in the various pro- 
fessions is well brought out in the other 
ten articles of the series, which treat of 
opportunities and of problems of train- 
ing and placement in various specific 
fields of endeavor. 

When the number of occupations in 
which Negroes participate is considered, 
the present range of Negro occupations 
is seen to be wide, but from the point of 
view of the numbers in each profession, 
there is evidently a close concentration 
in a few fields. Dr. Johnson mentions 
one survey of Negro college graduates 
which revealed 72.2 per cent in strictly 
professional fields, and 40 per cent in 
the field of education alone. Education 
has drawn 59 per cent of the women 
graduates. Extremely few graduates are 
found in occupations such as agriculture, 
transportation, public service, clerical oc- 
manufacturing, mechanical 


cupations, 


trades, and the natural sciences, alth 
every one of these fields has its repr 
tatives. Trade has drawn only 

cent of the Negro college grad 


Regional-Occupational Distribution 

A number of slight but significant 
ferences are observed in the occupat 
distribution of graduates of Northern 
Southern colleges. About twice as n 
graduates from the Northern schoo! 
into public service, although the 1 
is smaller. More Southern graduat 
into trade. In general, the graduat 
Northern white schools exceed grad 
of Negro schools in the proportior 
persons in journalism, social work 
college teaching—this in Southern 
leges; and in music, industrial arts 


and mechanical engineering, chemistr 


pharmacy, and undertaking. Graduat« 
Negro colleges are drawn in greater n 
bers into elementary school teach 
preaching, library science, business 
surance, medicine, and into school pr 
cipalships and college presidencies 
The border states, while insisting 


separate schools which require Negr 


teachers, offer at the same time a n 


nearly equal salary basis and greater 


measure of social tolerance. This 


plains why the border states, with on! 
9 per cent of the Negro population, have 


21.6 per cent of the college graduat 
while the Southern states, with 72 | 
cent of the Negro population, have or 


53 per cent of these graduates. Of 


remainder, some 22 per cent are in the 


Northern states and almost 3 per 
in the Western states. Negro professi 


als in medicine and law have likewise 


been able to build up a clientele m 


promptly and readily in the border states 
The maldistribution of Negro colleg: 
graduates, excluding teachers, preachers 


1 
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and librarians, 1s striking. Thus 

per cent of the Negro physicians are 
located in cities, chiefly to the North, 
in which only 13 per cent of the Negro 
population lives. And the great major- 
ity of Negro lawyers and social workers 

e found in the North. Librarians alone 
are normally distributed, with 83 per cent 
in the Southern states. 

The occupational choices of Negro stu- 
dents reveal a peculiar consistency. The 
actual vocations of Negro college grad- 
uates seem to correspond not only with 
the choices indicated in the later college 
years but with choices in the high school 
as well. The extraordinary correspon- 
dence which a recent survey revealed may 
mean that those interested in certain 
fields manage to get into them. But these 
choices also reveal a consistent narrow- 


very 


ness of range which can reflect neither 
individual ability nor vocational oppor- 
tunity. 

With the increasing numbers of col- 
and the increased effi- 
tests of fitness are 


lege graduates 
ciency of the schools, 
appearing in the selection of professional 
candidates, Dr. Johnson believes, 
in which racial prejudice will not operate 
but in which interest and aptitude will 
be the determining factors. Some evi- 
dence can be seen of experimentation in 
this area and of broadening of the occu- 
pational range, but not conspicuously so 
as yet in either the high school or college 


tests 


Projecting Supply Against Needs 

The consistency of the occupational 
profile of college graduates suggested to 
Dr. Johnson the desirability of project- 
ing these trends against what appears to 
be occupational demands in various fields. 
In medicine, for example, it appears that 
the number of Negro physicians is ex- 
tremely low, for there are between four 
and five times more white physicians in 


LIFI 


proportion to the pop 
ber of Negro physi 

ade did not increase even as fast 
Negro population. It would 1 
annual rate of 1,550 graduat 
cine to equal the present ratio of 
physicians to the white population h 


is over five times the present 


rate of graduation of Negro phy 

In the field of teaching, tl lisparit 
in white and Negro ratios is 1 great 
for there is one white teacher t very 
111 of the white population and one 
Negro teacher to each 218 of the Neer 
population. The significant difference 
appears to be in the equipment of Negr 


teachers. Only 12 per cent of Negro ek 
mentary teachers are college graduate 
and per cent have less than a high 
school education. On the basis of school 
age and of a teacher-pupil ratio of 30, it 
is estimated that almost 24,000 add 
tional teachers would be needed in the 
states of the South alone 

The ministry is the only professional 
occupation in which th r of Negr 


professionals to pop lation 1 rger { 
for the white populati f Ther 
clergyman for every 475 of the Negro 
population as compared with one for 
every 878 of the white population. Thx 
educational preparation of the bulk of 
these ministers, however, is less than that 


of other groups The 
would be an immediate demand for 3,905 


] 


professi nal 


college-traine: ministers if the rat 


were brought up to that of the whit 
population. 

The field of business has been slowly 
drawing in college graduates, but how 


many is not known. There is a growing 


consciousness of the necessity of making 
a field for considerably larger ex 


graduates In the 


this 
pansion for college 
disorganized field of agriculture the pros- 


pect of fundamental changes suggests 
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that this is also a field in which more 
trained Negroes are needed—as demon- 
stration agents, scientific farmers, and di- 
rectors of cooperative farming ventures. 
Professional social work is a field in 
which there is an increasing demand for 
college graduates. Competent Negro 
chemists, botanists, Orientalists, meteor- 
ologists, and pathologists, though few at 
present, are found employed in industry 
or educational institutions with sufficient 
frequency to suggest the possibility of 
more such positions as the general level 
of Negro education is advanced. 

There are instances of well-trained 
and well-placed Negro psychologists and 
economists, but there are no psychiatrists, 
social statisticians, or research workers, 
and not more than one or two who have 
given more than a casual study to voca- 
tional guidance. Each year the complexity 
of civilization is forcing more and more 
specialization in the art and science of 
social and economic practice, and prob- 
lems of public health, vocational gui- 
dance, mental hygiene, delinquency, in- 
stitutional care, and recreation should be 
of special concern among Negroes. The 
employment crisis, which has kept idle 
most of the time some 20 per cent of the 
total working population and 30 to 40 
per cent of the Negro population, is but 
a sympton of fundamental social change 
which is in itself a phenomenon requir- 
ing new educational measures and voca- 
tional readjustments. 

Despite the unemployed residue, Dr. 
Johnson concludes, there exists an actual 
shortage of graduates capable, in judg- 
ments other than their own, of responsi- 
ble undertakings. This carries back to 
the problem of the selection of students 
in the first place for collegiate training, 
to the indifference in the colleges on the 
question of vocational guidance, to the 
immature standards of intellectual ac- 


complishment, and to the separation of 
education from our changing social lif, 
The fundamental problem—and the au- 
thor quotes the words of Robert L. Kel- 
ly—is a problem “in personalities, in 


social evolution, in adaptation,”’ for it is 


evident that even “if there are too many 
students of the wrong kind in the wrong 
kind of colleges, it does not follow that 
there are too many, either of students or 
colleges, if we had the right kind.” 


The Crux of the Problem 


The problem of occupational efficiency 
is specifically taken up in the next article 
of the series by T. Arnold Hill of the 
National Urban League. He warns that 
positions will not be accorded—they will 
have to be taken through sheer superiority 
of performance. Occupational opportu- 
nities will have to be studied and indi- 
vidual traits analyzed so that the two may 
be related and the best possible adjust- 
ment assured. 

Occupational opportunities for Negro 
students lie in three different directions, 
he believes: first, in the ever-increasing 
number of new fields that are developing, 
such as in electrification and refrigeration, 
in medical and psychiatric social work, 
and in adult education and housing; sec- 
ond, in the so-called race relations ac- 
tivities carried on in schools, churches, 
social organizations, industry, and poli- 
tics; and, third, in the unexplored fields 
within the Negro group, such as in labor 
and consumer problems, in the building 
of new communities and industries in 
the South, and especially in leadership in 
the interpretation of social problems and 
in bringing about Negro participation in 
national measures and public projects. 
But first must come individual analysis 
Mr. Hill believes, for the cause of most 
failures, and especially is this true among 
Negroes, lies in the lack of social under- 


























standing and ignorance of how to work 
with people. It is here that placement 
secretaries find most of the shortcomings 
of Negroes rather than in their mental 
or technical capacity. Training programs 
should emphasize the development of 
qualities such as thoroughness, accuracy, 
punctuality, and efficiency, for it is such 
qualities that in the long run will enable 
Negro students to adapt themselves to 
unexpected occupational demands and 
changes. The ability to grasp and handle 
social situations is most essential in the 
unskilled and non-professional types of 
work. Negro students need opportunities 
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to develop initiative and 


sell nnd 


as well as general orientation to life 


The remaining nin 


~ 


the occupational needs and . pportuniti 
in the various professions and 

ness, and the training and placement 
problems which these fields present. A 
brief glance at the problems posed 
each field reveal different degrees of op 
portunity and different varieties of ob 
stacles in each line of endeavor These 
articles are well worth careful study 
the part of anyone concerned with tl 


< 


irticies take 


problems of occupational guidance 


adjustment for Negro 


=) 


Guidance Through Social Agencies 


There are special problems of voca- 
tional guidance peculiar to such minority 
groups as the Negroes and the Ameri- 
can Indians which could be better 
understood and dealt with if dependable 
facts were available. It was for this 
reason that two years ago the NVGA 
appointed a Committee on Vocational 
Guidance for Special Groups to make 
a study of existing practices in guidance 
in secondary schools, colleges, and so- 
cial and other agencies in connection 
with such groups. A Sub-Committee 
on Vocational Guidance for Negroes 
Through Social Agencies now makes 
available a report on the extent to which 
guidance is provided for Negroes in 
certain of these social agencies and of 
the practices followed. 

The National Urban League, the 
YMCA, and the YWCA are giving a 
considerable amount of time and place 
in their programs to vocational gui- 
dance, and these agencies are repre- 
sented in the committee in charge of 
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are apparently working 
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with the tf 


jority of Negroes being served by so 
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agencies in general, the study was con 


fined to the work done 


by these ag 


en 


cies. Questionaires were prepared and 


sent to the local organizations of 
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their practice at first hand. The ques- 


tionaires were sent to 224 of the local 
organizations, and blanks were re- 


YWCA's, 40 YMCA’s., 
and 20 Urban Leagues, a total of 101. 
The 


vestigation but it does pool information 


turned by 41 


survey is not an exhaustive in- 
regarding current practices and assemble 
practical suggestions which can be used 
for further detailed 
by local agencies of their own programs 
' improving them 
wherever possible. We are reproducing 
in full the summary and recommenda- 


as a basis studies 


with the view of 


tions of the study for the understanding 
they provide of the special needs for gui- 
dance among these groups and of the 
techniques which should be formulated 
to meet these needs more effectively. 


Summary of Report 


The important data in this study on 
vocational guidance for Negroes in so- 
cial agencies may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Of the 101 organizations furnish- 
ing the data for this study, 68 of them, 
or 67 per cent, reported that they were 
attempting to do vocational guidance 
work among Negroes. 

2. Of the 68 organizations, 36, or 
53 per cent—slightly more than half 
of the total number—include both coun- 
seling and placement in their program. 
Of the remaining number, almost half 
confine their work either to counseling 
or to placement. 

3. The 62 organizations reporting 
work in counseling counseled 16,133 per- 
sons, and the 42 organizations reporting 
placement work placed 10,717 persons. 

4. Forty-four, or 65 per cent, of 
the 68 organizations reported that vo- 
cational guidance work was done peri- 
odically in connection with special event 
programs. 


5. As a method of conducting their 
vocational guidance program, 41 per 
cent of the organizations reported that 
their vocational guidance work was wit 
individuals only; 16 per cent worl 
with groups only; and 43 per cent 
them worked with both individuals a: 
groups. 

6. The predominant practice in t! 
organizational set-up of the vocational! 
guidance program in these agencies wa 
the whole staff—where ther 
was more than one member to the staff 
—do vocational counseling, each mem- 
ber of the staff handling whatever cases 
came to him. Only in a few cases did 
staff members function according to a 
well organized plan by which staff 
members handled some particular phase 
of the guidance program for which 
they were specially prepared. The ma 
jority of the organizations also mad 
general use of volunteer non-paid 
persons as vocational counselors. 

7. Fifty-one, or 89 per cent, of th 
57 persons responsible for the voca 
tional guidance work in 57 organiza 
tions had completed four years of 
undergraduate college work, and nin« 
had received the Master’s degree; six 
had finished high school; and two had 
completed three years of college work 
The academic standing of the remain- 
ing number not given. With 
regard to specialized training for vo- 
cational guidance work, only 11 had 
received formal training in vocational 
guidance during their entire academic 
experience. The rest of these persons 
offered various types of practical ex- 
perience as a basis for their qualification 
for this work. 

8. While the vocational guidance lit- 
erature and instruments—such as books, 
monographs, and tests—used by the 
total number of organizations covered 


to have 


was 
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, very large variety, it was only in a few 
ses that any one organization reported 
ch literature as seem to be 
adequate for a well-rounded program 

vocational guidance. Especially was 
regard to 


would 


this true with standard 
oks dealing with principles and meth- 
ds of guidance, and with regard to 
lependable literature dealing with the 
cupational and industrial status of Ne- 
eroes. Neither was there any general use 
of instruments for individual analysis. 

9. The problems mentioned as the 
most baffling to counselors in their 
vocational guidance work among Ne- 
eroes were listed as follows, in the order 
of their importance: 


(a) Problems involving the occupational 
outlook and possibilities for advancement in 
fields where Negroes are segregated and dis- 
criminated against because of race. 

(b) Problems involved in general place- 
ment—due particularly to the lack of jobs 
caused by the depression and partly to racial 
discrimination in the occupational fields. 

(c) Problems involving the kind of voca- 
tional education that should be recommended 
to individuals facing the above difficulties 
and problems due to the limited opportuni- 
ties for securing proper training, especially 
where apprenticeships and experience train- 
ing periods are required. 


10. The following was indicated as 
the help most needed in the vocational 
guidance work of these agencies: 

(a) Literature dealing with principles and 
methods of vocational guidance, and litera- 
ture giving dependable general occupational 
information. 

(b) Help in organizing and setting up vo- 
cational guidance programs. 

(c) Help in opening up larger fields to 
Negroes which they cannot now enter be- 
cause of race. 

(d) Suitable reading material for persons 
seeking vocational guidance assistance. 

(e) Descriptive material concerning suc- 
cessful experience in vocational guidance 
work among Negroes. 

(f) Occupational information based upon 


{ ] 
careful study of the occu] at 
dustrial Status of Negroe S settings tort! 
shifts and trends, the prob! 
I 


the opportunities offered in different lines of 


endeavor 


a8 Several 
different 


organizati 
sections of the intry 
in some instances using differ 
ods of approach, have b 

in opening up jobs 
ployment for Negroes i pla fr 
were formerly bart 


which they 


cause of race 


es The sources from which the or 
ganizations furnishing this data had 
received the most hel} in vocational 


guidance work were indicated as fol 
lows—listed according to the frequency 
of times mentioned 

(a) The National Urban League and its 
local branches. 

(b) The public schools 

(c) The National Council of the ¥ 


Men's Christian Associatior ind its local 
organizations 
(d) The National Board o Young 


Women’s Christian Association 
branches 


(e) The National Vocational Guidance 
Association, and the publication, 7 V 0¢a 
tional Guidance Magazine, now published 
under the title, Occu pation 

(f) Individual teachers, educators, and 


other professional people 


From this summary of data, it can 


be seen that there is an takable 
interest among social agencies in voca 
tional guidance. The agencies that are 


working principally with Negroes ar 


probably doing as well as can be 
pected considering the limited resources 
of money and trained workers at their 
’ 


They show a real desire to 


help the young people they are 


disposal. 
Sserv- 


ing and they should receive encourage 


ment and assistance m every way 


P ssible. 


However, it be pointed out 


shi ul i 
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that the data revealed a definite lack 
of clearly defined objectives, of ade- 
quate organization, of continuity in the 
guidance program, and a 
limited use of community facilities— 


vocational] 


such as libraries, schools, and industries. 
This may be due to limitations in per- 
sonnel, pressure of time, multiplication 
of other duties, local conditions, or per- 
haps to a lack of knowledge of avail- 
able community resources and how best 
to use them. To whatever cause these 
weaknesses may be attributed, there is in 
most cases apparently a need for a 
larger vision as well as for specialized 
training on the part of the persons 
responsible for the vocational guidance 
program in these social agencies. In 
the light of the facts revealed a few 
pertinent suggestions are in order. 


Suggestions of Committee 


1. Since vocational guidance is pfi- 
marily a function of the schools, the 
vocational guidance program of social 
agencies should be supplementary to 
the school program and designed for 
persons to whom adequate and depend- 
able vocational guidance is not available 
in the schools. Therefore, concerted 
effort should be made by social agen- 
cies and parental groups: 

(a) To have school curricula in every 
community include Jependable vocational 
guidance, with well-trained counselors and 
placement workers for all pupils enrolled. 

(b) In communities where white and 
Negro children attend the same schools, 
to have counselors and placement workers 
selected who have an intelligent, sympathetic 
interest in the problems of Negro as well as 
white pupils, and who believe in the selec- 
tion and placement of workers on the basis 
of fitness for the job regardless of race. 

2. Social agencies should definitely 
plan their programs of vocational gui- 
dance to meet the residual need for 
vocational guidance that is not or can- 


not be properly met by the schools 


- 


3. Wherever vocational guidance 
attempted by social 
should be a cooperatively planned pr 
gram for the community—a shari: 
tration by all interested agencies so 
to provide a_ well-organized prograr 
continuous and adapted to the « 
munity’s special and peculiar need 

4. Because of the inherent danger 
inadequate vocational guidance, fa 
guidance, and the wrong interpretat 
of the results of tests used for ir 
vidual analysis, any social agency 
tempting vocational guidance sho 
have on its staff at least one perso: 
who meets the minimum standards 
counselors and placement workers 
that person should be directly respor 
sible for the administration of 
vocational guidance program. 

5. Since vocational training is a nx 
essary part of the guidance progran 
and since such training should be 
organized with definite objectives 
cial agencies doing vocational guidance 
work should explore the possibility 
organizing trade classes and experience 
courses adapted to local conditions, 
wherever it is possible they should 


cure adequate equipment reproducing 
actual work conditions in the fields 


where the persons will later secur 
employment. 

6. Wherever social agencies do 
have adequately trained vocational g 
dance counselors and placement work- 
efs, immediate steps should be taken 
secure funds to subsidize the training 
of such persons to direct their vocation 
guidance programs. The use of federal, 
state, or local educational funds, appro- 
priations from private foundations, and 
contributions from board members for 
this purpose would be money well spent 


agencies, there 
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should be 





7. Effort made by the 


agencies over the country information 
concerning practices which they have 
found successful in their 
guidance work in general, and in par- 
ticular those successful in Opening up 
work opportunities to Negroes in fields 
which have not previously offered Op- 
portunities for employment. 

8. One of the first steps taken by any 
agency attempting to do vocational gui- 
dance work should be to secure an 
adequate supply of standard vocational 
guidance literature dealing with every 
phase of the vocational guidance pro- 
gram. To attempt to do successful 
vocational guidance work without the 
necessary literature is analogous to at- 
tempting to “make bricks without 
straw. * 

9. With the view of making a defi- 
nite contribution to the improvement of 
vocational guidance among Negroes, the 
National Occupational Conference might 
assist in activities along the following 
lines: 


vocational 


(a) The organization of a central bureau 
of information on all matters concerning the 
Negro in industry and other fields of em- 
ployment. 

(b) The preparation of factual studies, in 
low-cost pamphlet form, of °P ortunities for 
Negroes in specialized fields—trade in- 
dustries, commercial enterprises, the profes- 
sions, including diplomatic service, aircraft, 
and radio. 

(c) The preparation of inspirational lit- 
erature depicting the success of Negroes in 
lines of work outside of those usually 
thought of as the only ones open to them, 
and the producing of general occupational 
material setting forth occupational analyses 
and trends among Negroes. 

(d) The organization and promotion of 
sectional conferences and seminars on voca- 
tional guidance among Negroes, bringing to- 
gether white and Negro vocational guidance 
workers serving in this field wherever local 
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conditions permit conferences f mixed 

groups, and for Negroes alone in thos 1S 

where mixed conferences art 
(¢) The production at 

the findings of this study as | 

mitted to local social agencies with t view 

of stimulating an increased inter« 


more constructive effort in their vocational 
guidance work 

10. The National Vocational Gu 
dance Association might find some 


practical way of assisting the 
Occupational Conference in the above 
work and in calling the attention of 
members and workers in the vocational 
guidance field to the fact that, because 
of peculiar handicaps, guidance proce- 
dure among Negroes in some respects 
requires methods and techniques dif 
ferent from those in general use, es- 
pecially as affecting vocational training 
National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association might make 
a real contribution to the 


and placement The 


problem by 


compiling a list of special te hniques 
and methods used in securing jobs and 
apprenticeship positions for Negroes 


This would furnish a type of informa- 
tion for which practically all of these so- 
cial agencies have expressed a desire. 

{To this report of the NVGA sub- 
committee is appended a bibliography 
which should prove valuable to organiza- 
tions attempting to do vocational gui- 
dance work among Negroes. Three 
groups of publications are represented. 
Group I is general reference literature 
for adults who are attempting to do vo- 
cational guidance work. Group II is 
literature which will be found helpful by 
people interested in their own occupa- 
tional outlook and desirous of reading 
material from which they may gain help. 
Group III offers a condensed list of 
source information concerning the status 
of Negroes in the occupational and vo- 
cational life of America. } 
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News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 








THE COMING ELECTION 

No matter how great your interest in 
national politics may be, we are not con- 
cerned here with the presidential election 
of 1936. Our concern is rather that every 
member of the NVGA shall be interested 
in the choice of the officers and trustees 
who will be inducted into office at the 
St. Louis meeting in February. If you 
already know how the officers of your 
Association are chosen and the part that 
you are expected to take in the process of 
selecting them, and if you are all set to 
do your Association duty, then you may 
skip the rest of this article. 

The procedure for the nomination and 
election of NVGA officers and trustees 
was not struck off by the genius of the 
founding fathers but was evolved by the 
method of trial and error. The several 
methods that have been used have never 
failed to give the Association its duly 
elected officers, but the percentage of par- 
ticipation of members has never been 
sufficiently high to make the officers satis- 
factorily representative. The purpose of 
this article is to explain the method in 
current use and to sound a call for all 
members to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of helping to nominate and elect 
their officers. 

Nominations are made in two ways— 
either by the branch associations or by 
individual members who, for one reason 
or another, have not had an opportunity 
to express their preferences through a 
branch association. Letters have gone out 


to the secretaries of all the branch 
ciations, asking them to arrange for t 
nomination by their organizations of 
president, two vice presidents, a treasurer 
and three trustees. These nominat 
must be in the hands of the Executiy 
Secretary before December Ist. Will a! 
branch association officers please bear 
mind the necessity of taking action 
either the October or the November 
meeting so as to have their ballots arrive 
in time to be counted. Provision 
direct nominations by individual mer 
bers is made because there are natio: 
members who do not belong to a 
branch association and also because many 
branch association members are unable t 
act through their branches. In the N 
vember issue of Occupations there will | 
a ballot for this purpose. Please look t 
the ballot when you get this issue 
send it in promptly. 

The election machinery provides for 
nominating committee, so-named becaus 
it does not nominate the officers! Its 
function is rather to get out the nominat 
ing votes of both the branch associations 
and the individual members. It then pre 
pares the ballot, having first secured thc 
consent of the nominees, and supervises 
the election. The election ballots are 
mailed directly to all members of the As 
sociation, and the branch associations as 
such have no part in the election. 


Through the election of officers, we 


give recognition to those who have ren- 
dered outstanding service to the cause of 
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vocational guidance, and we also have a 
part in determining the policies and the 
effectiveness of our Association through 
our own chosen representatives. If you 
have in mind any member of the NVGA 
whom you consider worthy of such recog- 


nition and competent to maintain the 


influence and advance the usefulness of 
the Association, be sure to p that 
pe rson's mame in nominatior ther 
through your branch association or by 


your own direct ballot 


ARCHIBALD TAYLOR, Chairman 
Nominating Committe 


News of the NVGA Branches 


Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 
Secretaries of the branches are requested 


send reports to Miss McNamara, Com- 


mercial High School, Tower Parkway, Neu 
Haven, Connecticut, promptly after each 
meeting or other event. 


THIRD ANNUAL SURVEY OF 
BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 
Foreword 

To the branch presidents who an- 
swered the 1935 Questionaire on Branch 
Activities, and so made possible this re- 
port, the chairman of the committee on 
branch associations hereby expresses her 
appreciation, and that of all branch mem- 
bers to whom the reading of this report 
may be an assistance in continuing and 
extending the activities of their associa- 
tion. 

Programs and Activities 

Sixty-six reports of branch meetings 
were received for publication in Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
from October 1934 to June 1935. A 
digest of the topics of the meetings 
showed that in 18 of the 66 meetings 
reported consideration was given to the 
topic, “Meeting the Needs of Youth Re- 
sulting from the Changing Economic 
Situation.” 

At one of the meetings (New York City 
Branch) originated the resolution asking 


that a proportionate part of the $4,800,000,- 
000 fund voted in the Work Relief Fund 


be allocated to meet the needs of unem 
ployed youth between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five, which was taken to th 
NVGA Convention at Atlantic City and 
there passed and sent to the President at 
Washington 

“The School Curriculum in Relation to 
Guidance” was discussed at 14 meetings 
“Recent Trends in Guidance” was the 
topic of discussion at 10 meetings Re 
cent Developments in Washington in 
Relation to Security’ and “Problems of 
Adjustment by Governmental Agencies” 


were reported at nine Occupational 
Studies—Sources and Us« Guidan 
Counseling, and Placement | “‘Men 


tal Hygiene—lIts Relation to Vocational 
Guidance” were discussed at fi Basi 
Research Needed for Effective Gu ; 
was explained at four 1 ‘Division of 
Responsibility in Counseling’ and “Vo 
cational Guidance in Foreign (¢ 


ry 


were the topics discussed at three meet 
ings. Topics reported for discussion at 


more than one meeting wer Profes- 
sional Training and Standards,” “’Practt- 
cal Problems of the Counselor,” “Voca- 


tional Guidance as Revealed by the 
Radio.”” ““Character Education ™ pp r- 
tunities for Guidance in Summer Camps,” 
“Scholarships,” and “Records and Mea 
surements.” 

Seventeen branches reported regarding 
the number of yearly meetings. Two 
branches held ten meetings; one, seven; 
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three, six; one, five; five, four; one, three: 
and two branches reported two meetings. 

Dinner meetings followed by panel 
and informal discussions scored as the 
most popular type of meeting. Inviting 
members to act as reporters on local proj- 
ects in schools, industries, and agencies 
was mentioned as an important way of 
getting members to participate in meet- 
ings. Branches representing state associa- 
tions held sectional meetings on guidance 
in connection with state teachers conven- 
tion programs. Several of the state asso- 
ciations had spring conferences on gui- 
dance. 

Activities reported in addition to meet- 
ings and conferences included: coopera- 
tion and coordination of guidance activi- 
ties with civic, welfare, and social agen- 
cies and organizations; vocational confer- 
ences and youth panels for young people; 
demonstrations of group guidance in- 
struction; publication of news letters, bul- 
letins, and annual reports; publication of 
An Introduction to the Study of Occupa- 
tions; radio broadcasts; book reviews; 
study groups; presentation of a Vocation- 
al Guidance Pageant; presentation of a 
Guidance Follies; support of local, state, 
and national legislation; provision fora 
speakers’ bureau to render local and state 
service; provision for a research service; 
plans for student aid; and a study of the 
guidance needs of fifteen-year-old boys 
and girls. 


The Convention 


Between four and five hundred dele- 
gates, representatives, and friends at- 
tended the meeting of the branch asso- 
ciations at the Atlantic City convention. 
The chairman of the committee on branch 
associations met personally many of the 
branch delegates. Satisfaction was ex- 
pressed that the convention program had 
included a meeting of the branches, and 


the consensus of opinion was that the 
meeting had been worthwhile. Branch 
officers and committee chairmen stated 
that the national convention helped con- 
siderably in the way of suggestions for 
meetings. Reports showed that the out- 
standing features of the convention were 
reported at branch meetings held during 
March and April. Among the most in- 
teresting features of the Exhibit were the 
studies of projects by branch associations 


Reaching Out 

Supplementing the report of the chair- 
man of the committee on branch associa- 
tions (page 741, Vol. 13, No. 8, Occu- 
pations, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine), eight branches reported that they 
had extended the services of their organi- 
zations to rural areas and small towns. 
Their hospitality included holding gui- 
dance meetings in areas near small towns, 
revising mailing lists to include the 
names of out-of-town guidance workers, 
inviting out-of-town persons to help plan 
and take part in programs, cooperating 
with state departments of education, and 
using branch personnel to spread know!- 
edge of aims, purposes, and activities of 
the local and national associations. 


Difficulties 

Twelve branch associations reported 
handicaps to progress, because of the dis- 
tance between interest centers and ex- 
pense of attending meetings, and of over- 
work on the part of personnel, and be- 
cause of an inadequacy or lack of funds 
to finance meetings and activities, of cen- 
tralized state guidance responsibility, of 
support from industry, of interest on the 
part of civic representatives, of support 
or encouragement from school officials, 
and, finally, of definite objectives and a 
program. 

Persons having suggestions for overcom- 
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1g any of the problems mentioned are here- 


by invited to send their ideas or plans to the 
chairman of the committee on branch asso 
iations. Suggestions received will be pub- 
lished in “Keeping the Record,” Occupa- 
ions, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
or sent to the branch presidents in the form 
of news letters. 


New Members 

Branch officers named Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine as the 
best means of increasing membership. 
NOC, upon request, from January to 
June, supplied 12 branch associations 
with 975 copies of the folder describing 
the magazine for distribution to prospec- 
tive members. The branches agreed that 
the monthly membership lists appearing 
in the magazine, showing the relative 
standing of each branch, added a fillip 
to these activities in the effort to move 
up the list. Several branches reported a 
substantial increase in membership largely 
because of the inspiration of the pub- 
lished lists. 

Other means mentioned as helpful in 
recruiting members were: interesting, 
helpful, and challenging meetings; good 
speakers; inviting to meetings ‘‘all who 
will come’; distributing membership ap- 
plications and magazine folders at meet- 
ings; personal contacts; publicity; letters 
of invitation to civic, social, and welfare 
groups; publication of tentative yearly 
programs; and announcements at univer- 
sity classes of the aims and activities of 
the national and branch associations and 
of the magazine as a means of learning 
about and keeping up-to-date on the best 
theories and practices of guidance. 

The following abstracts show what 
some individual branches are doing to 
increase membership in their chapters. 

The association has maintained and ad 
vanced its membership by rendering unusual 
service to its members throughout the state 


Althous mn conditions ftorce 


of a printed p 

i sap CU py 
we Still ISS i mimeograpi 
letter to all memb R 


tor those interested 


in every section ol 


in establishe 1 part of the conventions of t 

New Jersey Vocational and Arts Association. 

the New Jersey High Scho I Asso 
ition, and the New Jersey State 7 her 

Association A R rc 

mittee will give help and adva n 

quest, to teachers, administrators, or scl ol 


systems in the state Another ttee 


The committe | n by t president 
onsisted of a ] t or, indus 
trial coordi: 
urban school, personnel worker in in try 
primary schor | principa 
counselor nd high scl ns At 
the first meeting of 
decided tro send a cil lar lettet Oa iper 


intendents of schools in the suburban area, 


to lists of industrial workers secured through 
the coordinator, th pl 

and the personnel worker nd to social 
workers All schools wert re ne th } 
the primary school principal and the inter 
mediate and high school cout ors At the 
first general meeting of the year, programs 
and membershiy blanks were given to all 
persons attending. Tl of tee then sent 


blanks by [ il to all old 


members not present at the meeting. A final 
before the 


programs and 
I 


check up was made by te le pl one 


annual directory was sent to print. As a 
result of this proced re. we secured 45 new 
members Among the new members, 

le schools, 


contacts were made in four outs! 
with three personnel workers in industry, 
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and with nine teachers from the primary 
school section. 
GERTRUDE M. BABCOCK, Chairman, 
Membership Committee, Guidance 
Association of Detroit and Vicinity. 


NVGA 

The fine services rendered by the na- 
tional officers and committees were great- 
ly appreciated by all branches.  Solici- 
tation of opinions as to ways and means 
of rendering further service brought 
the following suggestions from branch 
officers: plan regional conferences be- 
tween conventions (three requests— 
West, Middie West, South); send a rep- 
resentative to a branch meeting occasion- 
ally to tell what the NVGA is doing 
afar; spread wider interest in Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
as a helpful guidance organ; send the 
names of all unattached members (sub- 
scribers to the magazine and members- 
at-large) to all branch associations; sug- 
gest good speakers, pertinent topics, and 
programs for branch meetings; continue 
the branch exchange; prepare member- 
ship circulars that may be purchased 
cheaply; send out itineraries of persons of 
note in the guidance field who are willing 
to visit branch associations; perfect dele- 
gate assembly plan; suggest a common 
theme for branch programs to tie up with 
the work of the national association; in- 
vite branch associations to participate in 
a NVGA project; arrange for capable 
speakers to make a tour of the branch 
associations; make a study of the effects 
of members-at-large upon branch associa- 
tions; keep Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine at its present high 
standard; continue the branch associations 
department in the magazine; prepare and 
distribute lists or summaries of projects 
or movements pertaining to guidance 
which are being discussed or practiced 
throughout the country; continue the 


work of the committee on branch associa 
tions; and provide printed material re 
garding the aims, purposes, organization 
and achievements of the NVGA. 


NOC 

The branches were unanimous in ey 
pressing ‘their appreciation of the exce 
lent leadership and service” provided by 
the National Occupational Conference in 
the field of occupational education and 
adjustment. “NOC with its ever active 
director, Franklin J. Keller, stands out as 
a dominant, stimulating, and coordinat- 
ing vocational guidance force.” Hope 
was expressed that NOC would “send its 
representatives more frequently to the 
branch associations.” 


The Magazine 

All opinions were favorable regarding 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. Branch officers reported that 
members were enthusiastic about it 
“Practical,” “full of helpful and sugges- 
tive material,” ‘‘a real work-book in the 
field of guidance,” “a united front and 
a helpful outlook,” “a distinct and in- 
valuable contribution,” “the finest organ 
any association in the United States has,”’ 
“the best means of creating and continu- 
ing an understanding of the principles 
and practices of vocational guidance’ — 
these are just a few of the words of 
praise received. Two hopes were ex- 
pressed: first, that Occupations, the V oca- 
tional Guidance Magazine will continue 
at its present high standard, and, second, 
that more counselors will submit for pub- 
lication in the magazine articles describ- 
ing working experiments, projects, and 
procedures. 

New Branches 

Five requests for materials regarding 
the organization of new branches were 
received during the year—one each 
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from Canada, Indiana, and Michigan, 
and two from Pennsylvania. The 1935 
survey listed nine additional localities 
four in Ohio, two in Rhode Island, one 
each in Kentucky, Virginia, and Texas 
where new branches might be organized. 

Respectfully submitted: 

MARIE MCNAMARA, Chairman 

Committee on Branch Associations 


NEWS OF SPRING ACTIVITIES 
Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati Vocational Guidance 
Association cooperated with the YMCA 
in a series of seven talks on occupational 
trends. Following this series, Donald G. 
Paterson, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnestota, addressed a special 
meeting on the topic, “Recent Trends in 
Guidance.” The Cincinnati Association 
recently reprinted a pamphlet, “Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Occupations,” con- 
taining occupational materials and sug- 
gestions. There have been many expres- 
sions of interest in the fact that the 
Association has made available for use 
throughout the country material which 
would otherwise have been confined to 
use in the Cincinnati schools. 


Detroit 

“Summer Camps’’ was the general sub- 
ject of the April meeting of the Guidance 
Association of Detroit and Vicinity. 
Sophia D. Cone gave a short history of 
summer camps in America and presented 
each person present with a digest of in- 
formation covering 33 camps in Michi- 
gan and the Great Lakes region. Louis 
Sobel, Director, Jewish Community Cen- 
ter, explained the opportunities for voca- 
tional guidance in a summer camp. In 
determining whether or not to send a 
child to a particular camp, Mr. Sobel sug- 
gested criteria which included (1) a test 
of the plant, (2) a test of the personnel, 
and (3) a test of the program. 


Minneapolis 
A splendid “turnout 


guidance, attended the April 


the Minneapolis Vocational G 
Association. Harold Benjamin, Assistant 
Dean of the College of Education, | 
versity of Minnesota, spol n the sub 
ject, “Guidance Activities in Foreign 
Countries.’ C. R. Reed, Superintendent 


of Minneapolis Public Schools, reported 
on the meeting of NOC of 


a member. During the last week in April 
the Minneapolis Association cooperated 
with the Women’s Occupational Bur 

in their spring conference for guidance of 


young women. At the final meeting of 
the year on May 22, H. T. Widdowson 
State Supervisor of Industrial Educati 
led an enthusiastic discussion on the 
topic, “The 
Program.” 


Apprenti esh 


New Jersey 
“Some Vital ( onside rations 1 4 iro il 
izing a Successful Guidance Program 


was the topic of the High School Con 


ference arranged by the Guidanc 
Personnel Association of New Jersey on 
May 4. C. E. Partch, Dean, School of 
Education, Rutgers University 
sized the necessity for securing the under 
standing and cooperation of the teachers 
without which no guidance program can 
function. Leonard Miller 
Guidance, Rockland County, New York 
told how the program in that county was 
initiated, what difficulties wer 
some of the outcomes which have result 
On May 16 the Guidance and Person 
nel Association of New Jersey met at 
Newark with the North Jersey Personnel 
Association, a group of employment man 
agers. Rex B. Cunliffe, S hool of Educa 
tion, Rutgers University, as 
pointing out the fact that both associa- 


} 


tions were dealing with the same problem, 
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recommended that they work together, 
give mutual assistance, hold joint round 
table conferences, and possibly cooperate 
in joint studies of occupations, trends in 
industry, and labor demands. R. I. Rees, 
Assistant Vice President, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, empha- 
sized the same ideas from an industrial 
viewpoint, explaining as industry’s job 
the proper adjustment of the worker and 
the encouragement of individual develop- 
ment. 
New York 

“Some Practical Problems of the Coun- 
selor’’ was the theme of the April meet- 
ing of the New York City Vocational 
Guidance Association. Speakers and their 
subjects were: ‘‘Mental Hygiene in Vo- 
cational Advising,’ Jessie Edna Cramp- 
ton, Child Guidance Center, Brooklyn; 
“Psychological Testing in Vocational 
Guidance,” J. Edward Mayman, Board of 
Education, New York City; “Placement 
of Young Clerical Workers,” Cornelia 
Deyo, New York State Employment Of- 
fice; ‘The High School Student and the 
Department Store Job,” Louise J. Schilch- 
ting, R. H. Macy and Company, New 
York City; “The Vocational Counselor's 
Approach to the High School Student,” 
Stuart Allen, New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn; and ‘Employment Opportuni- 
ties of College Graduates,’’ W. Emerson 
Gentzler, Director of Appointments, 
Columbia University. 

The last meeting of the year was held 
on May 21. The speaker of the evening 
was Robert I. Rees, who is responsible 
for the coordination of the employment 
and training program, particularly for 
college graduates, of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. General 
Rees, who is also chairman of the 
Executive Committee of NOC, spoke 
on the subject of “Vocational Guidance 
in the Next Decade.” He surveyed 


the present situation with regard 
the field of vocational guidance, ap; 


suggested that counselors should 
cognizant of the fact that a good 


dance program also seeks to emphasiz, 
citizenship and social and spiritual value; 


Philadelphia 
The April meeting of the Vocatio; 
Guidance Association of Philadelphia a: 
Vicinity was held in conjunction 
the Twenty-second Annual Meeting 


Schoolmen’s Week, Southeastern Distric 
of Pennsylvania State Education Associa 
tion. “Essentials of an Occupational Ad 


justment Service for Juniors’’ was 


topic of a meeting presided over } 
Edward W. Adams, Associate Superin. 


tendent of Schools, Philadelphia. Dor 


thea de Schweinitz, Technical Assistant 


United States Employment Service, Was! 
ington, D. C., as well as Philip A. B 


Director of Research, Philadelphia, and 
Edith Duff Gwinn, Special Assistant 
Junior Employment Service, Philadelphia 


addressed the meeting on the follow 
topics, respectively: “Occupational |: 


formation,” “Information about Individ 


uals,” and “Counseling.” 

Arthur J. Jones, president of 
NVGA as well as of the Philadelp! 
Association, was chairman of a sec 
meeting. Bessie M. Mottley, Educatio: 


and Vocational Advisor, Richmond, Vir 
ginia, spoke on “Guidance Through In- 


tegration.” Mildred E. Lincoln, cou 
selor, Monroe Junior-Senior High Scho 


Rochester, New York, explained the 


“Techniques of Teaching a Course 
Occupations.” 
Rochester 


The final supper meeting of the year 
of the Rochester Vocational Guidance 
Association was held on June 6. Raymon 
Kistler spoke on “Some Problems At- 
tendant Upon Unemployment.” Lug 
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EVENTS—BEFORE AND AFTER 


Murphy, president of the Rochester Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, 
told about the ‘Educational Scholarship 
Service” of that club. Mrs. Harry Evans, 
chairman, explained a new collegiate edu- 
cational and vocational service given by 
the Rochester Branch of the American 
Association of University Women. 


Teachers College, Columbia 

One of the outstanding spring events 
of the Teachers College Branch was the 
presentation of the Eighth Annual Gui- 
dance Follies following a banquet at the 
Men's Faculty Club on May 11. Dr. Kit- 
son welcomed alumni and guests and in- 
troduced the skit, ““Vox Vomica,” written 
by two T. C. students, Ruth M. Enot of 
Detroit, Michigan, and Ann Pavan of 
Quincy, Massachusetts. The play, which 


proved highly popular and amusing, bur 
lesqued the luminaries of the day 
rubbed it in with verse and jingle 


Washington, D. C. 


The April meeting of the Vocational 
Guidance Association of the District of 
Columbia was held at Central High 
School. Frank W. Ballou, Superinten 
dent of Schools, Washington, D. ¢ 
spoke on “The Place of Guidance in 
an Educational Program.” Dr. Ballou 
stressed the need for more individualized 
teaching and the importance of careful 
study of the needs of pupils by teachers 
responsible for their guidance. William 
H. Stead, U. S. Employment Service, 
Washington, D. C., was the speaker at 
the annual luncheon meeting held on 
May 25. 
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EVENTS — BEFORE AND AFTER 


General News of the Occupational World 
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The National Youth Administration 


NYA is one of the latest collocations 


| of initial letters to be added to the New 


| Deal's alphabet book. 
} increasingly familiar during the coming 


» 
ae 


I >> MP, fe nes 


It will become 


year. «It stands, of course, for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, which 
came into being on June 26, when the 
President signed an executive order in 
which the following functions and du- 
ties were prescribed: ‘To initiate and 
administer a program of approved proj- 


| ects which shall provide relief, work 


relief, and employment for persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 years who 
are no longer in regular attendance at a 
school requiring full time, and who are 
not regularly engaged in remunerative 
employment.” 

Upon signing the order, the President 
said: 

Satisfactory progress in setting up 
work program for the unemployed is being 
made. This program calls for the removal 
of unemployed from direct relief to jobs 
and should be well under way during July. 


the 
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I have determined that we shall do 
something for the nation’s unemployed 
youth because we can ill afford to lose the 
skill and energy of these young men and 
women. They must have their chance in 
school, their turn as apprentices and their 
opportunity for jobs—a chance to work and 
earn for themselves. 

In recognition of this great national need, 
I have established a National Youth Admin- 
istration, to be under the Works Progress 
Administration. 

This undertaking will need the vigorous 
cooperation of the citizens of the several 
states, and to insure that they shall have an 
important part in this work, a representative 
group will be appointed to act as a Na- 
tional Advisory Board with similar boards of 
citizens in the states and municipalities 
throughout the country. On these boards 
there shall be representatives of industry, 
labor, education, and youth because I want 
the youth of America to have something to 
say about what is being done for them. 

Organizations along state and municipal 
lines will be developed. The work of these 
organizations will be to mobilize industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, and educational 
forces of the states so as to provide employ- 
ment and to render other practical assistance 
to unemployed youth. 

It is recognized that the final solution of 
this whole problem of unemployed youth 
will not be attained until there is a resump- 
tion of normal business activities and oppor- 
tunities for private employment on a wide 
scale. I believe that the National Youth 
Program will serve the most pressing and 
immediate needs of that portion of unem- 
ployed youth most seriously affected at the 
present time. 

It is my sincere hope that all public and 
private agencies, groups and organizations, 
as well as educators, recreational leaders, 
employers, and labor leaders will cooperate 
whole-heartedly with the National and State 
Youth Administrations in the furtherance of 
this National Youth Program. 

The yield on this investment should be 
high. 

This statement of purposes has been 
broadened, in announcements from 


NYA headquarters, to include student 
aid which will enable young people to 


continue their education in schools 
colleges. The major objectives of 
NYA, as recently formulated, are: 

1. To provide part-time employn 
for youths of certified relief families q| 
work-relief projects suited to their al 
ties and needs. 

2. To extend part-time employme 
to needy college students and small 
assistance to high school students ix 
lief families. 

3. To offer vocational guidance, trai 
ing and placement services to youths 

4. To encourage the extension of 
structive educational and job-qualifyi: 
leisure-time activities. 


Organization of the NYA 

Aubrey Williams, Assistant Admi: 
trator of the Federal Emergency Re 
Administration, was appointed Exe 
tive Director of the NYA. John Co: 
son is Assistant Director. Josephin: 
Roche, Assistant Secretary of the Trea 
sury, is chairman of the Executive ( 
mittee, the other members of which are 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor;' John W. Studebaker 
Commissioner, Office of Education; M 
L. Wilson, Assistant Secretary of Agr 
culture; Lee Pressman, General Couns: 
Works Progress Administration; Chester 
H. McCall, Assistant to the Secretary 
Commerce. Charles H. Taussig is Chair 
man of the National Advisory Commit 
tee. The Washington headquarters 
be a small coordinating nucleus, and the 


regular branches of the FERA and the 


WPA will be utilized to the fullest. 
State 


by a State Advisory Committee. Ad 
ministrative or advisory committees maj 


be established in cities and counties, and 


1 Mr. Altmeyer has lately been appointed a mem 
ber of the National Security Board. 


Youth Administrations have 
been set up in the several states. The 
activities of each state organization arc 
administered by a State Director aided 
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this has already been done in many in- 
stances. The state directors appointed 
by the NYA met in Washington on 
August 19 and 20 for a conference in 
which plans and policies were discussed 
At the close 
of the conference they were addressed 
by the President and by Mrs. Roosevelt 
The President said in part: 

It is the first time the federal govern 
ment has attempted a great national project 
of this kind. It is an experiment, but we 
are going to get action, something more 
than mere resolutions, out of it. ... We 
don't know how it is going to turn out next 
year when perhaps we won't have as much 


money. The future is going to depend on 
the success of the experiment. If the experi- 
ment is a success, there is not much doubt 
in my mind that future Congresses will con- 
tinue the work. Therefore, for that very 
reason, you have a very great responsibility 
The success of the program depends, in large 
part, on all of you. You are building for 
the future, not only for the coming year. 
The state directors then returned 
home to put the program into opera- 
tion. Work-relief employment especially 
adapted to young people will be pro- 
vided for young men and women be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 in relief 
families. The wages to be paid will be 
at regular work-relief rates, but the 
hours of work will be limited. Prefer- 
ence will be given projects favored by 
the youth themselves, particularly such 
projects as recreation and social centers 
for young people. These projects are to 
be constructed principally by youth labor 
under the guidance of skilled adult 
workers. It is planned to employ com- 
petent young people in connection with a 
census of the status of youth to be taken 
throughout the United States. 


with the national officials. 


Guidance and Training Plans 
Counseling, guidance, adjustment, and 
job placement services are to be de- 
veloped in cooperation with the United 


States Reemployment Service 
2,000 ofhices and with other 
private agencies. Placement of 
on work-relief projects will be 1 


through the Reemployment Ser\ 


hices. Efforts will be mad to 

nate and cooperate with th ' 
university employment ag 

jobs for recent college graduates | 
part of the program—\ 

dance and placement—is under 


rection of Mary H. S. Hayes 
Provisions for job training 
veloped by the State Youth Adm 
trators through the utilization of a 
able school shop facilities and pr 


factories for trade trainil 


These classes will be taught 
afternoons Of evenings by nen pi 
but qualified persons on a work-rel 
basis. Plans for apprentice training w 
be carried out under the Federal (¢ 
mittee on Apprentice Training, of \ 
William F. Patterson is executive secre 
tary, and its affiliated state committees 


The federal committee will bring to th 
apprentice-training program its already 
established safeguards to pr 
ploitation of young workers, to forestall 
the displacement of adult worker 

to avoid the 


training Of apprentices in 
those occupations now ulready over 
crowded. The committee, which wa 


appointed about a year ago 
retary of Labor, 
problems of apprentice training 
NRA codes 


present in an ad 


originally dea 
nection with the 


continued until the 


visory capacity to assist employers and 
labor to develop apprentice programs 
The National Youth Administration has 
assumed its administrative and 
budget 

Through its decentraliz 
has brought to- 


1 method of 


operation, the committe¢ 
gether in 43 states the major groups and 
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agencies interested in apprentice train- 
ing. Three state agencies of the com- 
mittee include a representative from the 
state department of labor, the United 
States Employment Service, the state 
board of vocational education, a repre- 
sentative of employers, a representative 
of employes, and a representative of the 
state labor compliance office. If the 
state agency so elects, it may have two 
representatives each of employers and 
employes. 

State plans for indenture and opera- 
tion of apprentice training programs 
have been developed by the state ap- 
prenticeship committee with the advice 
and supervision of the federal commit- 
tee. In many of the states, trade ad- 
visory committees have been appointed 
and have set up programs fitting specific 
trades conditions and requirements. Sev- 
eral of the state agencies have a full- 
time employe promoting and supervising 
the training of young people under ap- 
prentice agreements. 


Aid to College Students 
Fifty million dollars of Works Prog- 
Administration funds, provided 
under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935, has been 
ear-marked for the NYA. More than 
half of this sum will be devoted to stu- 
dent aid in various forms. The pro- 
gram as it relates to college and grad- 
uate students is an extension of the fed- 
eral aid program previously adminis- 
tered by the FERA, and will be admin- 
istered by L. R. Alderman, Director of 
Education of the NYA, and C. F. Kline- 
felter, his assistant. Part-time jobs are 
to be provided, from relief funds, for 
needy students in non-profit making in- 
stitutions of college or university grade. 
Jobs are to be allocated to the colleges 
on the basis of their total enrolment of 


ress 
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resident students as of October 15 
1934, who carry at least three-fourths 
of the normal program of study. | 
the event that an institution for one rea 
son or another does not itself assign its | 
full quota of jobs, the State Youth Dj. | 
rector is authorized to transfer such 

used quota of jobs to other institution 
which are in a position to give jobs t 
more than their official quota. 

Funds alloted are to be used to pay | 
students for doing socially desirable 
work, including the sort customaril 
done by students working their wa 
through college, such as clerical, library 
and research jobs. While students m 
be assigned to work in connection wit 
extension, adult education, panel 
cussions and forums, recreation, 
other activities that increase the usef 
ness of the college to the communi 
regular classroom instruction throug! 
NYA _ funds not be permitted 
All jobs must be under the direct charge 
of the institution, which will be held 
responsible for assuring that the char- 
acter of the work performed be satis 
factory and under proper supervisio 
Since the principal objective of using 
relief funds for student aid is to assist 
young men and women whose education 
could not otherwise be continued, funds 
allotted may not be used to replace « 
lege funds heretofore available for stu 
dent aid. Ordinary maintenance work 
about the college, such as waiting 
tables in dining halls and other regular 
routine activities, may not be carried on 
by funds made available under this pro- 
gram. The employment of additional 
students on assignments supplementing 
the normal use of personnel is allowed 
The allotment of funds to each colleg: 
will be $15 per month for each of 12 
per cent of its total enrolment of stu 
dents as of October 15, 1934. 


will 
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Students are to be selected for jobs 
on the following considerations: 

1. Need. Each student must be able to 
qualify on a basis of need for such assistance 
as he may receive. This assistance will ac- 
tually represent the difference between his 
being able to attend college and not. 

2. Character and ability to do college 
work. The students must be of good char- 
acter, and judged by the usual methods of 
determining ability employed by the particu- 
lar college, must possess such ability as to 
give assurance that they will do high-grade 
work in college. 

3. Status of attendance. Only students 
carrying at least three-fourths of the normal 
student program of courses will be eligible 
in this program. 

The hourly rate of pay will be that 
commonly paid by the institution for the 
type of service rendered. No student 
may work more than 30 hours in any 
week or eight hours in any day. The 
president of each college participating in 
the program must submit to the State 
Youth Director a statement showing the 
number of students given benefits, the 
type of work done, the hourly rates of 
pay, and the number of hours worked. 
Needy students doing graduate work 
may obtain under similar 
regulations. 


assistance 


High School Assistance 

A few details of the NYA program of 
high school aid for boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25, who are 
at present unable to attend school for 
want of money for carfare, lunches, text 
books and other incidentals essential to 
attending school, will be of interest to 
readers of Occupations. According to a 
letter sent out by Mr. Williams to all 
State Youth Directors, who will have 
administrative charge of this program, 
the assistance to any student may not 
exceed more than $6 per calendar month 
from the beginning of the school fall 
term after September 1, 1935, to the 


end of the spring term 


will be selected on the fol 


siderations: 

1. Need. The student must be a member 
of a family of relief status as of May, 1 
Certification must be made by local relief 
authorities to educational authorities wit} 
the school district of the young pers 
cerned . 

2. Character and . 
work. The student must possess s bility 


and character as to give a 
will do high-grade work in sci 

3 Statu = atte da () \ 
carrying three-fourths of a reg 
program will be eligible to participate 
program 

4. Method of select: Careful 
of those students 
tance must be made 
cooperation with local relief authorities If 
the school officer sees fit, he may select a 


s 


by the scl 


Thi 


representative committee ol 


him in the selection of the b 
students. A representativ 
authorities must be included 
muttee 

In return for assistance, the students 
benefiting by the program must d 
cially desirable work which would 
otherwise be performed ha rical 
work, library assistance, tl hecking of 
students’ exercises T) h prin 
cipal must pass on th f 
the work assigned to students and ts r 
sponsible for assuring that t haracter 
of the work perform: 1 b itisfactory 
and under proper supet I 
nent will not be requisit t f 
students who are esp fied 
to devote all of their t to their 
studies or for whom thi ymnment of 
work is impracticable 

Since the principal bjectin f the 
high school aid program to make it 
possible for school stud of relief 
families to contin their education 
NYA high school aid funds may not be 
used to replace funds heretofore avail 


able to students in the school partici- 
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pating in this program, nor may NYA 
funds be used to finance ordinary rou- 
work that be car- 
ried on in any event. However, addi- 
tional students may be assigned to work 


tine would have to 


which would supplement routine ac- 
tivities. Students who are granted as- 
sistance in return for work will receive 


hourly remuneration such as is com- 
monly paid by the school for the type of 
service rendered. No student may be 
required to work more than ten hours 
in any week, or more than three hours 
in any day. 

All non-profit making school institu- 
tions below college grade are included 
withir the eligibility scope of this pro- 
gram. In case of question as to eligi- 
bility, the State Director of the NYA, 
with the aid or advice of the State De- 
partment of Education, will determine 
which institutions may participate in the 
program. The number of students who 
will be given aid will be seven per cent 
of the number of young persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 on relief 
as of May, 1935. The State Youth Ad- 
ministrator is responsible for the de- 
tailed operation of the school aid pro- 
gtam and will report to the National 
Youth Administration from time to 
time. The principal of each school is 
required to submit to the State Youth 
Administration a detailed statement 
about the progress and scope of the pro- 
gram in his school. 

Such are some of the main features 
of the NYA program. In certain re- 
spects it falls short of the comprehensive 
national youth program on a permanent 
basis that many educators, social work- 
ers, and others had visioned. Its admin- 
istration is placed in the hands of a 


new emergency agency, linked with 


other emergency bodies rather than with 
one of the permanent agencies of gov- 


ernment, such as the Office of Educat 
or the Department of Labor. Because 
limited funds (the 22 or 23 millions ava 
able for other purposes than student aid 
will spread out rather thin over the 
states) success depends largely on utili: 
tion of existing agencies, public and p: 
vate, and on the cooperation of thes 
agencies. The appropriation is limit 
in time also. It is manifestly the Pres 
dent’s hope, however, that the year's « 
periment will lead to a permanent 1 
tional youth program. At any rate, her 
is a beginning, even if only a beginning 


ae 


ADJUSTMENT SERVICE, REDIVIVUS 

When the original Adjustment Servic: 
conducted for more than a year in Nc 
York City as both a service and a den 
onstration, was discontinued in the sum 
mer of 1934, it may have fulfilled 
purpose as a demonstration but it left 
a serious gap in the community's services 
to the adult unemployed. The work 1 
lief agencies were constantly confronte4 
with individual problems which they 
were not equipped to handle. In the 
Federal Emergency Adult Education 
Program, too, the registrars or program 
advisers had daily to deal with persons 
who had questions and problems other 
than that of classes in which to register 
Such cases had previously been sent | 
Adjustment Service. There had been 
established a habit of close cooperation 
between the work relief and Emergenc; 
Education offices and Adjustment Ser- 
vice. After this was disrupted, it was 
soon evident that something had to be 
done. .And something, after consider 
able spade work, has been done. 

A new Adjustment Service for Adults 
wider the auspices of the New York 
City Board of Education, began last May 
to select and train a staff, paying salaries 
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f work relief funds; and on July 
Sth it opened a service at the largest 
adult education center in the city, the 
Central School of Business and Art at 
214 East 42d Street, at which quarters 
the Emergency Adult Education project 
is also housed. The new Adjustment 
Service is equipped to serve adults, per- 
sons over 17 years of age. 

There are already 35 people in the 
staff, under the general supervision of 
Layton S. Hawkins, who is loaned to the 
( ity by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and New York University and who 
has a record of active participation in 
Adjustment Service. Dr. Hawkins is 
assisted by Cornelia Beall, from the Cen- 
tral School of Business and Art, Joseph 
V. Hanna of New York University and 
the West Side YMCA, Jeanie V. Minor 
of Adjustment Service, and J. Edward 
Mayman of the East Side Continuation 
School. Counselors are being selected 
and trained under the close supervision 
of these staff members. Plans have been 
made to open a center at the Vocational 
High School in the Bronx, and one in 
Brooklyn as well. 

The new service is in large part tak- 
ing over the former Adjustment Service 
program. The same records are filled 
out by clients—educational, occupational, 
avocational, and personal records—and 
a battery of tests is administered which 
includes tests in intelligence, reading, 
arithmetic, clerical aptitude, and the 
Minnesota paper form board. The re- 
sults are all available to the counselor 
when the client is assigned to him, and 
if additional tests are found to be de- 
sirable, these are also administered. The 
new service, as had the former one, has 
available the excellent facilities of the 
New York Adult Education Council, and 
affiliations are being perfected for coop- 
eration with the white-collar division of 
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the New York State Emr S 
In some sat pling ‘st t 

ing the first 21 

that the young high 

the most frequent client ft per 

cent of the clients wer 

of age, and 80 per 

Only 16 per cent wer 

age, and 25 per 

two-tl 


and 35. Over 


school graduates whil 

had some college work | 

were college grad lates Per with 

grammar school edu 

prised 8l, per cent 
Occupational problet were tl 

Vocational 


quired by 5s) per cent 


concern 


placement advice by 17 pet t: and 


13 per cent were in ne 


guidance. Personality adjustment was a 
large problem 31 per cent cor indet 
this category; and 4 per t required 


guidance with regard to | 
tivities. The majority of clients in tl 
initial stages of the servi have been 
sent by program advisers in the Emer 


gency Education Program 


Coming down to cases most 
evident the necessity of ad ite diag 
nosis and guidance as a preliminary t 
training and educational programs. The 
Emergency Adult Education off n 
fronted by a woman grow p 
children who, though in rtable fi 
nancial circumstances, wanted to tah p 
clerical work as an occupational tlet 
sent her to the new Adjustm serv 
This woman decided, after an analysis 
of her personality and ment ts, to 
take up work instead in retail merchan 
dizing for a small specialty shop, with 
the end in view of opening her own shop 
when she was properly prepared And 


the work relief agencies, when they had 


to deal with a young Irishman, seven 
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years in this country but working only 
one or two days a week in a railroad 
claim department, referred their client to 
the Adjustment Service, where his inter- 
ests, as well as the fact that his gifts in 
intelligence and personality were above 
average, led to his enrolment in a speech 
class, for the purpose of softening his 
brogue, and in a class in salesmanship. 
It is the individual with problems such 
as these that calls for the services of the 
working counselor and furnishes the 
raison d’étre of the Adjustment Service. 
~~ 
ADJUSTMENT SERVICE, JR. 

In March 1934, the Junior Consulta- 
tion Service was officially established in 
New York City as a joint project of the 
Junior Division of the State Employment 
Service and the Vocational Service for 
Juniors, a private organization. Since 
September 1933, a counseling service had 
been offered under the auspices of the 
Vocational Service for Juniors. This was 
a normal outgrowth of work which had 
been done for more than ten years with 
young people in New York. 

The supervisors of the Junior Consul- 
tation Service are three experienced 
members of the staff of the Vocational 
Service for Juniors, whose director is 
Mary H. S. Hayes. A counseling staff 
consists of four men and two women 
with skill in handling young people and 
experience in industrial fields. It was 
not necessary for the members of the 
staff to qualify under the Means test. 
The present counseling staff includes: 
an engineer with broad experience as an 
employer and executive; a graduate en- 
gineer who is also a student of fine arts; 
a worker with training in the secretarial 
field and mechanical design; a specialist 
in case work; a specialist in educational 
and recreational work with young people; 
and a special writer who has had ex- 
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perience in editorial work in industria) 
plants and military training. 

A staff of five psychologists, under the 
direction of the psychological work of 
the Vocational Service for Juniors, han- 
dies the work of testing and establishing 
norms for the Consultation Service group 
A battery of group tests is given to each 
applicant and considerable individual 
work is done with clients. 

Young people are referred for coun- 
seling by the several divisions of the 
Junior Department of the State Employ- 
ment Service and by a large number 
outside agencies. Placement counselors 
from the Junior Division of the Stat 
Employment Service work closely with 
the counselors. Workers from outsid 
agencies come to the offices of the (¢ 
sultation Service to confer regarding 
cases. There is close cooperation wit 
school counselors. 

A number of activities are carried on 
by the Consultation Service, under 
own auspices and in cooperation wit! 
other agencies, to supplement the recre- 
ational programs of their clients and to 
help them make contacts with recreational 
opportunities elsewhere. Arrangements 
for two- and three-week periods at camps 
are made for most of the younger mem- 
bers of the group who receive allow- 
ances. Careful medical examinations aré 
given to most members of this group 
Psychiatric examinations in the private 
offices of a cooperating psychiatrist ar 
arranged for a limited number of clients 
for whom they seem necessary. A 
scholarship fund, which has been raised 
annually and administered for many 
years by the Vocational Service for Jun- 
iors, is used for young people who are 
clients of the Consultation Service. 

The aim of the service is to help 
young people secure employment and to 
work out sound techniques in the voca 
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tional and educational guidance field. 
This service requires much pioneer work, 
and it is important that workers of high 
caliber and specialists as well as persons 
of broad experience should contribute 
to 1. 
oe 
CONFERENCES AND SUCH 

At the New England Vocational Gui- 
dance Association meeting on July 30, 
Jesse B. Davis, newly appointed Dean 
of the Boston University School of 
Education, spoke on “The Need for 
Guidance.” Arthur F. Southwick de- 
scribed guidance and personnel work in 
Wooster College, Ohio, and Mrs. Lowell 
F. Hobart, Jr., told of the guidance 
work being done in the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic schools. Reports from Quincy and 
other New England cities were pre- 
sented. Three guidance films were 
shown, one of them prepared by Harry 
D. Kitson of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, and another by Richard D. Allen of 
the Providence city schools. The coun- 
selor counseling in his office was the 
subject and scene of Dr. Allen’s film, 
while Dr. Kitson’s picture told the gui- 
dance story of an individual—a boy who 
wanted to be an aero-photographer. A 


third film, called “The Builders,” 
showed the whole construction job from 
excavation to roof. 


Alabama College held its second an- 
nual Student Career Conference on July 
11-13. Helen M. Voorhees, Vocational 
Counselor at Mount Holyoke College, 
was the conference leader. The three- 
day session brought high school repre- 
sentatives from every section of the 
state, the delegates being selected from 
the upper fourth of the graduating 
classes in scholarship. Round-table dis- 
cussions were held this year in fourteen 
fields. Following the personality, intel- 


ligence, and occupational tests, the stu 


dents were given individual confer 

on occupational choices in line th 
their talents. There were address 
Miss Voorhees, O. (¢ Car 
President of Al! ibama_  ¢ 

Charles F. Zukowski Bu 


A special meeting of the busine A 


men of Alabama was he 
ing day of the session. TI 
was planned by the Alabama < 
Student Career Conferer ( 
of which Hallie Farmer 
St. Louis is the place and ruary 
19-22 is the time of tl 
tion of the American Coun f G 


_ 
/ 


Personne 


dance and ociations 
composed of tl Nat 


Council is 


Vocational Guidance As tior th 
National Association of Deans of W 
men, the National Federat f B 
reaus of Occupat ons, t Amer 


Personnel  Associatior th 
Teachers College Personnel Association 
the Southern Woman's Educational A 
liance, the Institute of W Pr 

Relations, th Per 


the National | 


Colleg 


fessional 
search Federation 
tion of Business 
Women's Clubs, the Eastern (¢ 

Personnel American A 


ciation of Collegiate Registrar 


Officers, the 


Western Personnel Serv: 
tives of all these organizat f 
operating in the devel 
convention program The Natior \ 
cational Guidance As \ 
tional Association of De f WX 
and the American Col 
Association, and rtais f her 
organizations will hold their 
nual conferences at thr 

Among the special lectures given at 
the Harvard Summer School of Arts 





and Science and of Education was one 
by Harry A. Overstreet on ‘Adult 
Education.’’ Kenneth Holland spoke on 
the problem of education and guidance 
in the CCC camps, and Fred C. Smith 
on “Guidance of Unemployed Youth.” 
Stuart Chase gave 

‘The Economy of Abundance 
to the Social Studies.”’ 


a series of three lec- 
tures on 


in Relation 


Stevens Institute of Technology con- 
fifth for the 
guidance of boys of high school age 
during the fortnight from August 18 
to 31. This was held on the old camp 
ground which Stevens maintains at 
Johnsonburg, N. J., and which was the 
locus of NOC’s Northeastern Regional 
Conference in 1933. The program was 
very that observed by the 
conferees two summers ago. 


ducted its annual camp 


similar to 


Lafayette College held its second an- 
nual Engineering Conference for Boys 
on the campus at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
from June 23 to July 6. 


A Conference on Trends in Women’s 
Work and Careers for College and 
High School Graduates was held at 
Birmingham, Alabama, April 25-27, 
under the sponsorship of a group of 
men’s and women’s organizations, with 
the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations acting as a coordinating 
agency. Nearly 1,200 persons registered 
and the total attendance was even larger. 
There were students and faculty mem- 
bers from every college and university 
in the state attended by women. The 
complete proceedings, when published, 
will be a mine of information on occu- 
pations for women in the South. 
of Teachers 


At the summer session 


College, Columbia University, the dem- 
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onstration school, comprising ele, 

grades, was organized on a guida re 
basis. The services of a corps of 
psychologist, physician, nur 
vocational and educati 
counselors, homeroom teachers, a ( 
others—were utilized. All the thousa: 
of teachers who attended the sum: 

session had an opportunity of obser ’ 
ing this work at first hand. 


cialists 
nutritionist, 


“What Can Education Do for 
Advancement of the Social Order? | 
the topic of the first unit, June 1s 
28, of the Institute of Public Affairs 
the University of Denver. Other 
week periods were devoted to ‘| 
nomic Planning for Social Secur 
“The New Goals and New Proble: 
of Government,” “Contemporary Tren 
in Social Organization,’ “This Day 
Civilization.”” Lectures, round tab 
and seminars were included in the pr 
gram of each unit. Among the lecturer 
in the first Paul S. Lomay 
Professor of Business Education, N« 

York University; A. L. Threlkeld, Su 
perintendent of Schools, Denver; E. ! 
Oberholtzer, Superintendent of Scho: 
Houston, Texas; Henry Lester Smit! 
President, National Education Associa 

tion; Earl W. Barnhart of the U. § 

Office of Education; Rufus von Klei 

Smid, President of the University 

Southern California; and Lyman Brysor 
Professor of Education, Teachers ( 

lege, Columbia University. Ben M 
Cherrington, Executive Secretary of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of the 

Social Sciences, University of Denver 

and A. D. H. Kaplan, head of the ec 

nomics department, were leaders of th 
seminar meetings. The principal lc 
turer in the unit on ‘Contemporary 
Trends in Social Organization’ was 
Earle E. Eubank, chairman of the so 


unit were 





EVENTS 
iology department of the University of 
Cincnnati 

The Business Education Conference 
of the University of Denver School of 
Commerce was held June 28 and 29 
[he purpose of the conference was to 
provide commercial teachers an oppor 
tunity to current trends and 
problems with outstanding business edu- 
The central theme, ‘‘So- 
ial and Trends, and Their 
slications in High School Business 


disc uss 


cation leaders. 
( Economic 
[my 
Education,” was opened with a discus- 
“Transitions in Business Em- 
Paul S. Lomax, Professor 
of Business Education in New York 
University, presided, and the principal 
speakers included George A. Warfield, 
the University of Denver 
Commerce; A. D. H 
Kaplan, of the University of Denver; 
William R. Odell of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Earl W. Barnhart of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The second session, 
on “Business Education to Meet New 
Vocational Trends,” was chairmaned by 
Dr. Odell. Some of the speakers were 
Dr. Lomax; Gordon F. Cadisch of the 
State College of Washington; Lloyd L. 
Jones, formerly of Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and C. M. Yoder, President, 
Whitewater State Teachers College. The 
conterence was concluded with panel 
discussions. 


sion of 


ploy ments.” 


Dean of 
School of 


The Fifth Forum on Current Prob 
lems, sponsored by the New York 
Herald Tribune, will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
October 15-17. The subject this year 
will be “America Faces a Changing 
World.” 


A Conference on Occupational Read- 
justment, held in Pittsburgh under the 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


auspices of the Pittst 


sociation and 21 co perating orga 
tions, passed resolutions calling for tl 
establishment in that city of an Occup 
tional Readjustment Servic It is hoped 
that the plan will materialize in the 
near future A committee under the 


, : , 
Cnairmansn p 


the Public Relations Division of th 


Pennsylvania State Employment Serv 
i 
is working on th project 
Under the a I if the Stat | 
ployment Servi x-week 
tive training course for training hot 


and restaurant waitr 


Pittsburgh this summer Forty high 
school graduates, all of wl | 

trained for commercial worl were 
selected for this opportunity. Each girl 
worked every other week in one of the 


cooperating restaurants and received pay 
at the rate of 15 cents an hour. On th 
alternate weeks she attended the Bell 
field Trade School. At the end or the 
course she received a certificate as a 
id rici waitress which 


the Western Pennsyl 


Association All are 


trained xpe 


is recognized by 


vania Restaurant 
now employed in Pittsburgh hotels and 
restaurants. Similar courses, one of them 
in department store work, are project 1 


onter- 


The Midwestern Regional (¢ 


ence on Vocational Guidance sponsored 


by the National Occupational Confer- 
ence, was held at Estes Park Confer- 
ence. Colorado. August 26-31. (Three 
“conferences” in that sentence, in as 


many meanings of the term.) The pro- 
gram followed the general plan adopted 
regional conferences 
the Northeastern, 
There 
groups 


for the previous 
under NOC auspices 
the Pacific Coast, the Southern 
were “vertical’’ and “horizontal 


which prepared recommendations for ac- 
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tion at the plenary session on the clos- 
ing day. The general sessions took the 
form of panel discussions. Teachers, 
counselors, and personnel workers from 
eleven states participated in the confer- 
ence. Experts in special fields were on 
hand to contribute to the feast of knowl- 
edge and flow of thought. A report of 
the week's proceedings will appear in an 
early issue of this magazine. 


Eight women and one man partici- 
pated in the Summer Laboratory on 
Social and Industrial Conditions in 
Greater Boston. They lived at South 
End House for four weeks. Each car- 
ried on a special project of study. One 
student, interested in personnel work, 
visited the personnel departments of 
factories, insurance companies, depart- 
ment stores, etc. She also made con- 
tacts with employment offices and labor 
unions. She applied for work at various 
establishments in order to gain appli- 
cant experience. Group sessions at South 
End House were informally addressed 
by industrial and labor leaders, social 


workers, economists, and others. 
‘ot 


PERSONNEL 

Rex B. Cunliffe, who was Assistant 
Professor, is now Associate Professor of 
Education, Rutgers University. . . . Wil- 
ford M. Aiken, formerly Director of the 
John Burroughs School in St. Louis 
County, Missouri, is Professor of Educa- 
tion at Ohio State University. 
Amelia Earhart has been appointed Vo- 
cational Counselor for Women at Pur- 
due University. Miss Earhart will 
devote part time to this position. 
Lillian N. Gilbreth has joined the facul- 
ty of Purdue as Professor of Adminis- 
tration. She will commute from 


her home in Montclair, N. J... . C. 
C. Dunsmoor, vocational counselor at 


Waterloo, Iowa, prepared a min 
graphed pamphlet, The Waterloo Play 
for Vocational Guidance, which 
been published by the Kiwanis Clu 
that city. Mr. Dunsmoor was 
cently appointed national chairman 
the Vocational Guidance Committee 
Kiwanis International. 

Fred C. Replogle, erstwhile Dean 
McPherson College, Kansas, has 
sumed the deanship of Oklahoma Cit 
University. Eugenie A. Leonard 
who was Dean of Women at Syra 
University, has the same title at the Sar 
Francisco Junior College. . . . Morris § 
Viteles, Associate Professor of Psych 
gy in the University of Pennsylvani 
back from a year in Russia. . H 
went there for research in occupationa 
psychology as a Fellow of the S 
Science Research Council. . . . Frankli: 
J. Keller, Director of NOC, has 
turned from Europe where for sev 
months he studied methods of occupa 
tional adjustment which are being used 
in Germany, France, Russia, Great Brit 
ain, and other countries. . . . Harold | 
Clark, Professor of Education in Tea 
ers College, Columbia, is another r¢ 
turned traveler. . . . For six months h 
has been in the Orient, particularly 
India, Java, and China, studying popula- 
tion problems in relation to education 
and occupations, or educational and 
cupational problems in relation to popu 
lation. 

Frank C. Rosecrance, now yclept Dr 
has transferred his field of activity tron 
Milwaukee, where he was Director 
Life Advisement in the public schools 
to Northwestern University at Evanstor 
where he is Professor of Education 
Calvin Evans has left the Junior-Senior 
High School, Pratt, Kansas, to become 
Instructor in Social Science in the Mi! 
waukee Vocational High School. 
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Practical Suggestions from the Workshop of Experience 








COUNSELOR'S CORNER | | 
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THE COUNSELOR’S OFFICE 
MARIE MCNAMARA 

So much interest was shown in the coun- 
selor’'s office as demonstrated at the Atlanti 
City convention of the NVGA, and so man) 
suestions were asked conce rning equipment, 
, techniques, and procedures, that an ar- 
ticle for the Counselor's Corner seemed in- 
dicated. Miss McNamara says: “The writer 
recognizes that an inner and an outer office 
arrangement would be more satisfactory, but 
since thé majority of counselors have but 
me room, a single-room office is described.” 


F their own accord, the students seek 
O the counselor's office, each with his 
problem and question and plea. 

“Can you see me right away? It’s very 
important.” 

“You told me to come back again if 
you could help me, so here I am.” 

“May I come in after school and talk 
with you?” 

“You interviewed most of the pupils 
in my division but you didn’t send for 
me. May I have an interview too?” 

“Please talk with mother. Sophomore 
elective blanks are due tomorrow and she 
is insisting that I try the classical course 
again. You know I can’t do it and I’m 
so much happier since I changed to the 
academic.” 

What did they bring to her, these stu- 
dents who sought the counselor on their 
Own initiative? An issue of intense in- 
terest to each, a desire for advice, con- 
fidence in the counselor's ability to help 
them. The first had been suspended from 
school; a job failed to satisfy the second; 
the third sought information about a vo- 


~~ coOH 
cation of deep interest to him; th 
just wanted the counselor 
his choice of studies for tl ninth grade: 
the fifth had found the level at which 
could succeed and wanted t 
likely to bring failus 

Let us consider for 

mosphere into which t ind 
entered for a solution of t 
It is quiet and unhurried is character 
The furnishings are simple and attractis 
Appropriate pictures, plants, fl rs, and 
books lend a friendly tos \ 


cluttered; three chairs—tl 
facing the counselee’s, a third f 


teacher, or outside worker 


may be; a telephone and ty] riter 
essential equipment is ther Arranged 
by a student helper, a | tin board 
neatly displays charts, posters 
ters of current interest in the choice of a 
vocation. A loan collection nsists of 
books and pamphlets 
school and college italog 0k [ 
quette, character, and per 
ment. Files, a number of thet ntain 
a variety of useful i 
terials. In one may be f b 
and corresponder i! 
another contains t 
applied as needed: a registt h 
helpful data concernit 
rolled in the school ther fi hold 
cumulative records of the pr t student 
bodv, of the graduates, ca tudies, re 
ports from social agen 

All this equipment, wh h is very 


necessary to the efficiency of the success- 
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ful counselor, merely adds to this attrac- 
tion exerted by that magnetic force which 
has drawn these students to this spot. 
The counselor herself is part of this en- 
vironment. “‘Businesslike without being 
formal, dignified but pompous, 
friendly but not familiar, happy but not 
jovial, direct but not hurried, intimate 
when necessary but not inquisitive, help- 
ful but not patronizing,” this is the way 
Dr. Brewer describes her.'! Or, in Dr. 
Keller's words, “a dynamic personality, 
truly a guide, counselor, and friend.” * 

Having no tool, technique, or proce- 
dure that would apply to all students 
alike, the counselor accepted each stu- 
dent’s problem as a challenge to her re- 
In friendly conference, 


not 


sourcefulness. 
based upon recognition of individual dif- 
ferences, the facts of the case, and com- 
mon sense, she diagnosed each student's 
difficulties, thoughts, plans, or questions, 
and helped each to work out the solution 
to his or her problem. 

In the case of the boy who had been 
suspended from school, she was first a 
kind listener as he recounted his difficul- 
ties and explained the reason for his mis- 
behavior, and then a wise leader as she 
helped him to see himself in relation to 
the situation and his associates and to 
consider the course of action necessary 
for his reinstatement and ultimate con- 
tribution to society. Again she became 
the listener as he prepared a plan of ac- 
tion to correct the wrong and to change 
his attitude toward his school and his as- 
sociates. 

With the boy who had left school to 
go to work, and who saw clearly for the 
first time the advantages of remaining in 
school, she matched his interests, apti- 
tudes, capacity, personality, educational 


1 Education as Guidance, New York, Macmillan, 
1932, p. 157 
3“Call Him Counselor,” Occupations, the Voca- 


tional Guidance Magazine, May, 1935, p. 736. 





record, and general background with t 
requirements of the printing trade w! « 
he now wished to learn. Finding a 
relation, she helped him to fill out 
application blank, phoned the Tr 
School, and arranged for his inter, = 
with the director. - 

From the student who asked to ‘ 
in after school and talk things Over 


learned of a real desire to become , of 
clergyman. She gave him what informa a 
tion and advice she could, discovered 
with him that her office was lacking 

helpful reading matter which he a d 
for, and suggested that he talk the mat +] 


ter over with the pastor of his chur 

With the boy who wanted the « 
selor’s approval on his choice of st 
she checked his ambition of becoming 
mechanical engineer with his choice of 
manual scientific course. She 
the personal blank which the student had 
filled in with information about | 
family history, his likes and his dislik 
activities in and out of school, and fut 
plans. Then she took his 
record card from the file, 
scholarship reports, test results, personal 
ratings, and teachers’ estimates, and 
found him to be a student of more tha: 
average ability, excelling in mathematics 
the sciences, and shop work. She marked 
his educational choice card, ‘“‘Satisfa 
tory,’” and she felt certain that when h¢ 
dropped in next year to show her his rc 
port card, as he said he would, all would 
be well. 

And in order to retain the happy 
smiles of the girl who asked the coun- 
selor to talk with her mother, she made 
visit to the home and for the third tim« 
explained to Mary’s mother the fact that 
her daughter had little linguistic ability 

Here we have only a few cases from 
the counselor's daily notebook, and these 
illustrating the student's initiative in ar- 


revicwe 


cumulatiy 
noted h 5 


5 
2 
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ranging the interview. Other cases 
r conferring with parents, teachers, 
officers, specialists, orf 
She might be de- 


administrative 
community agents. 
picted at the close of the school day 
arranging the next day’s appointments to 
ird against the possibility of the num- 


Pudi 


bers who come of their own accord 
crowding out ‘others equally and fre- 
quently more in need of follow-up, coun- 
sel, and advice. 

Counseling means helping students in 
difficulty and students with problems, but 
the counselor's job does not stop at coun- 
seling. Upon her shoulders rests the task 
of furnishing leadership in the coordinat- 
ing of all the separate guidance activities 
of the school and of the community, and 
in developing an esprit de corps in which 


each taculty memi eT 
ing students a persona | 
phase of the counselor 
somewhat intangible. | 


cessful only to the extent that n 


ability to counsel and kn 


the guidance program so that each faculty 
member sees, feels, knows, and plays | 
part. . 

Was it not James Russell Lowell wh 
said, “Democracy is that form of society 
no matter what its politica issinl 
in which each man has a chan ind 
knows that he has a chan It 
a society that the counselor 
striving with the cooperat r parent 


I 
teachers, community leaders 
dents themselves to secure for each b 
and girl the realization of a manifest op 
pe rtunily 
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A Look at the Magazines and Bulletins 
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TEACHER SELECTION 

Scores of people seem to have been 
beating a path to the door of the New 
Jersey State Normal School at Newark 
since the inception of its interesting per- 
sonnel program four yeats ago; so many 
that it has been found necessary, or de- 
sirable, to publish a descriptive pamphlet 
for the benefit of such visitors and of 
other interested persons.’ This provides 
details relative to the selective process 
employed by the normal school as a 
corollary of the plan which Dr. Town- 


‘The Program of Student Personnel Services at 
the New Jersey State Normal School at Newark, 
1935. Pp. 60. 50c. 


send describes in this issue of Occu pation 
ply and 
in 


1 for 


" 


in his article on ‘Teachers: Suj 
Demand.” 
ward-looking state policy of selective ad 


“Fortified by a wis 


mission,”’ the pamphlet states, it has been 
the province of the school “‘to further the 
implications of that policy by the refine 
ment of its institutional techniques” and 
‘to make its findings progressively avail 
able in the perfection and advancement 
of this policy.” 

In addition to the administration of se- 
lection, other aspects of the personn 
program aré presented the functional 
set-up of the program, the administration 


of orientation and guidance (the latter 
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including counseling, health, and psychi- 
atric services), extra-curricular activity, 
student teaching, placement, follow-up, 
records, and research activities. Much of 
what is described under these various 
captions, it is pointed out, is in a very 
real sense a part of selection. The se- 
lective process thus continues throughout 
the first year, and afterward. But there 
is a special interest in pre-entrance factors. 
These include an investigation and study 
of school records, of personality qualities 
as reported by the high school principal, 
of the life history, and of the health ex- 
amination report. An entrance examina- 
tion is also given in the major subject- 
matter fields; likewise a standard psy- 
chological test. And two interviews are 
held with the prospective student. The 
reports on these interviews, as well as 
that of the physical examination, are 
used in the inspection of the list of those 
who qualify in written examinations as an 
aid in the final selection for entrance. 
All of this undoubtedly does much to in- 
sure proper choice. 

The pamphlet makes an effort at 
evaluating the accomplishments to date. 
There is, among other things, “a valid 
faculty and student companionship based 
on mutual recognition of personality as 
something to be respected and not to be 
exploited.” There is a realization that 
good teaching personality is not some- 
thing divorced from everyday living, but 
that personality can be appreciated only 
after “prolonged study, analysis, and 
synthesis” of conditioning factors. Con- 
stant refinement of technique has better 
defined the line between impossible reor- 
ganization of behavior and educability of 
personal potentialities. The highly se- 


lective process of admission has resulted 
in an unusually able group of students, 
and has in turn demonstrated the limita- 
tions and possibilities of refinement in se- 


lection itself—what can and what canny su 
be done in terms of services and adjus TI 
ments. Many other facts have bee in 
brought to the fore relative to sound per. w 
sonnel practice and relative to why O 
makes a good teacher good. p 

Tasks which lie ahead are also ind). o! 
cated, among them the solution of prob e 
lems such as these: Should the future o; tl 
selection or entry in teacher education by c 
along the line of a refinement of tech. C 


niques to be applied before admission, o 

is the personnel service properly to b ( 
conceived as in and of itself the mos | 
fruitful type of selection? What evidenc 
is there that a student with a record 
diversified pattern of activities while : t 
student is more likely to succeed as ; t 
teacher than one whose interests are nar 
row but deep? Is there a core pattern 

of optimum personality characteristics 
distinguishing the successful from the un 
successful teacher, and can this be anti 

pated and studied objectively? 

One thing, it is concluded, has cer 
tainly been brought out, and that is 
greatly heightened realization of the i: 
separable relationship existing between : 
mature, well-adjusted, adult personal 
equipment and that phenomenon loose! ; 
called teaching success.” 

~~ 
INTEREST SIGNIFIES APTITUD! 

Significant proof that there is a rela- 
tionship between interest and ability 
evidently to be found in data derived 
from the use of Strong’s Vocational In- 
terest Test. Evidence is forthcoming t 
prove that this interest blank also mea- 
sures ability, that the interest blank is 
really an aptitude test. In a recent 
issue of The Personnel Journal, Strong 
demonstrates the usefulness of his test in 
the selection of life insurance agents. 

Successful life insurance agents score 
higher in life insurance interest than un- j 
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successful agents and men in general. 
The data indicates that 85 per cent of 
insurance agents with an A interest rating 
write $100,000 or more insurance a year. 
Only 51 per cent of the B+ men, 44 
er cent of the B men, and 25 per cent 
of the C men do so. Applicants, it seems 
evident, should only be employed when 
they have the requisite amount of each 
the many factors which it was found 
contribute to success in selling insurance. 
No amount of “‘ability to meet people,” 
compensates for lack of “honesty” or for 
lack of “economic necessity to earn a 
living.” The data, it is concluded, estab- 
lish the fact that there is a genuine rela- 
tionship between interest and ability, but 
they are inadequate for determining the 
exact relationship. 
Axe 

GUIDANCE FOR PROFESSORS 

“The first duty of the college professor 
is to be a good teacher.” This should be 
fairly obvious, but a job analysis of the 
work of the college professor, by P. D. 
Converse in the Journal of Higher Educa- 
ion, reveals that his many activities may 
be classified under six headings: teaching, 
scholarship, research, professional and 
civic service, student leadership, and ad- 
ministration. One person cannot be ex- 
pected to excel in all of these activities 
and there is consequently a diffusion of 
energies concerning which there is just 
complaint. Dr. Converse believes that 
promotion and discharge should be based 
primarily on teaching and scholarship, 
and that a college professor should be 
rated on these two counts and in one 
other division. What the college profes- 
sor here needs is a bit of vocational gui- 
dance. ‘The special aptitudes of the men 
should be discovered,”” Dr. Converse af- 
firms, “‘and they should be encouraged 
to do their third division of work in the 
fields for which they are especially 
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adapted and in which their servi 
most needed by the instituti 


oe 


GUIDANCE INCORPORATED 


Guidance in the Sandy Junior High 
School, Utah, is “not an incidental 
junct to academic lesson learning It 
as Arthur E. Peterson recently rit 
it in the Junior-Senior High § ( 
ing House, ‘an integral if not 


part of the daily program 
A period iS set asi le each day a 
M nday i i+ | 


for vocational guidance work 


social activity” period 


through plays, visits, lectures, graded a 
cording to classes, the students learn 
about the qualifications n¢ sary 
vocational area and other pertinent fact 


Tuesday is club day, activit 


help to develop leisure-tim 


social experience and offer training 
fields not included in the regular 
demic program. Wednesd 


day, each student belonging t 

council whose objective is the impr 
ment of a specific condition in the school 
or the community, giving training inci 
dentally in 


parliamentary procedut 


Thursday is homeroom day in which the 

order of business is set by the stud { 

council, the school law-making body, and 
, ??r 


in which such matters as deposits in th 
school bank 
and the self-evaluation plan are taken up 
The blanks 


plan are preserved with vocat 


“saving for a p 


used in the self-eva ion 


sheets and other materials in a looseleaf 
booklet, on the basis of iwards 
giving recognition for more 0 dif 
ferent fields of activity are annually 
made. The unit of organization in all 


guidance work is the homeroom, but the 


school has a counseling service sponsored 
by a specially trained adviser for both the 


boys and the girls 
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Ten Years of Adult Education 


This is the title of a book by Morse A. Cartwright, Director of the 
American Association for Adult Education. The sub-title is “A Report 
n a Decade of Progress in the American Movement’’—a movement in 
tu the Association, in varied ways, has played the role of “guide, 
pi her, and friend.” The growth of the movement has not been 


. . , . ) sal 
unmarked by Controversial 


owe 2 , , 
441i education T here has been 


handling of controversial issues, social, economic, 


issues relating to the function and methods o| 
and there remains—the issue over the 


and political. This is the 
f 


ld, familiar question of “indoctrination.” “We shall doubtless never 


ucceed,”’ says Mr. Cartwright, 
But he takes his stand, strongly, in 
pen wind” without pre ap aganda. 


a} €a 
f 


his fun Reneind il bias differs from the author's view point. 


held Fi her 
versus pro} baganda. 
tbe Pe here. 
Mr. Cartu right. 


PREFACE* 
DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 

664 TEP by step takes a man over the 

mountain,’ runs a proverb of my 

countryside. Workers and stu- 
dents on any of the slopes of the heaped- 
up mountain of adult education activities 
are aware of the formidable bulk of the 
undertaking of which they are a part. 
But only dimly aware. Above and be- 
yond and around the small field in which 
they are delving—university extension, 
working women’s summer schools, dis- 
cussion-forums, business men’s evening 
drawing classes, museum study—they 
feel rather than see a daunting mass 
looming and sprawling in grassy foothills 
and sterile ravines and rocky crags and 
stagnant swamps and rich alpine pastures. 


"Ten Years of Adult Education. 
Cartwright. 
Pp. 230. $2. 


By Morse Adams 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1935. 


in anantaing education and propaganda.” 


» favor of efforts to “educate for the 
Mr. Lindeman, whose review of the 


ws below, would certainly not educate for the closed mind, but 


Dorothy Can 


r, in her Preface to the book, alludes to this issue of ¢ aucation 
By permission of the publishers we are reprinting 
It is followed by a summarization of the story told by 


If, stopping for a moment to draw 
breath, they cast a look up and around 
them, they are really daunted by the num: 
bers of all those apparently disorganized 
ramifications of the idea to which the 
have given their allegiance and _ their 
services. Like all people who stand s 
to look at difficulties rather than advance 
to attack them, they see impossibility 
spelled out in large letters over the task 
of mapping that confusion. How could 
anybody, they wonder, ever find his way 
over and around through that wilderness, 
let alone bring back any intelligible and 
trustworthy account of what is there. 
This book is such an account of the 
whole field, as it is today, in 1934 
brought back after a comprehensive sut- 
vey by the man who has been Director 
of the American Association for Adult 
Education ever since its beginning. He 
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has looked at what is going on in every 

rner of adult education, and has set 
down here a complete and impartial re- 
port on what he has seen. For Mr. Cart- 
wright is not only in an official position 
which gives him access to more informa- 

yn on those formidably numerous and 
heterogeneous facts than anybody else, 
but his is the right kind of personality 
for ordering and classifying and apprais- 
ing them. He has never forgotten that 
he is the director of a series of research 
experiments in a new field that needs 
exploring more than immediate settle- 
ment, and has never allowed himself to 
think or act as a partisan of this or that 
theoretical (and as yet unproved) con- 
viction. Read the chapter on ‘Education 
and Propaganda” for a sample of this 
mental quality of his which has been be- 
yond price in the first years of a move- 
ment separated from propaganda only by 
a knife-edge, as is adult education in a 
democracy. 

In another unceasing battle between 
partisans he has stood as quietly aware 
of the real proportions of the situation 
and of the true perspective of the whole, 
in the fight between those who are hotly 
convinced that vocational training of 
some kind—the definite increase in a 
directly useful skill—is the only form of 
adult intellectual effort that has any real 
vitality, any roots in reality, and those 
others who affirm as energetically that the 
only kind of adult education worthy of 
support is disinterestedly free from any 
monetary or material purposefulness. 
Surrounded by people excitedly crying 
out that the elephant is all legs and mo- 
tive force, or all body and stability, or all 
supple waving trunk and flexible un- 
strenuous grace, he has never lost his 
clear perception that it is none of these 
things and all of them—that it is a large 
and very complex living creature. So that 
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activity of the American Association { 
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ploration of the possibilities of tl 


studied field, the most complete outfit of 
facts and statistics is in ¢ hapter IX, with 
its detailed report on all the activities 
that have been undertaken as experi 
ments. But his chapter on other per 
manently established forms of adult edu 
cation—parent education, college alumi 


| 

reading, private correspondence schools 
museums, libraries, etc.—although not so 
buttressed by detailed inside informatior 
is full of substance and should not b 
missed by anyone wishing to know what 
is taking place in this rapidly shifting 
corner of the American scene 

Above all, this report is invaluable to 
anyone interested in adult education be 
cause it provides for the first time som 
written impressions of the different per 
sonalities emerging as leaders in one or 
another part of this new work. It 
distinct value to report 
gives—well, let us say to people working 


is of 


have a which 


some idea 


in the discussion-forum field 
of the extremely interesting and promis- 
ing research into reading as a function 
of the literate modern world 


Beneath 
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the accounts of experimentation and of 
Operation in this new and yet old field 
of adult education lie the life narratives 
of several hundred earnest and self- 
sacrificing American men and women. 
Through their individual efforts and or- 
ganizational activities they are breaking 
new ground in an untried and often un- 
explored area of educational endeavor. 
To them should go the credit for the 
establishment of the American movement 
for adult education. The accomplishments 
chronicled in this volume are theirs. 
Perhaps Mr. Cartwright shows himself 
a good guide in this uncharted region of 
American activity most of all by his 
capacity to take into account the great 
mass of details, the bewildering variety 
of facts, ascertained and guessed-at—and 
still not to lose his sense of direction. 
No one of the idealists of the movement, 
winging the irresponsible way of idealists 
in the thin air of theory, unhampered and 
unbruised by collisions with fact, has ever 
made a better statement of the goal to- 
ward which this mass movement is fum- 
blingly trying to direct itself, than he 
when he says, “Intellectual pursuits can 
suffer no depression. The ambition of 
adult education is to set men free—from 
governmental oppression, from material- 
ism, from bad taste in living, in music, in 
drama, in recreation, and most of all free 
from the utter drabness of unfilled lives.” 


THE RECORD 


Before June, 1924, when the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York summoned its 
first conference on the education of 
adults, the term ‘‘adult education’’ was 
not in use in the United States. This con- 
ference initiated a series of studies that 
have blazed a new trail through a veri- 
table virgin forest of educational possi- 
bilities. 


Ten Years of Adult Education is 4 
review of the succeeding ten years of 
progress—a phenomenon vastly worth 
chronicling. The evidence given by Mr 
Cartwright in this book will serve ¢ 
strengthen the belief of many that the 
growth of this movement constitutes ‘, 
social phenomenon of significance in our 
national life.” As Mr. Cartwright says: 
“Whether or not a polyglot American 
folk culture actually is asserting itself, it 
does seem clear that the movement for 
adult education has an intimate relation- 
ship to the American experiment in 
democracy. . . . The goal of democracy 
is a happy, enlightened body politic 
Education has the same goal.” 

Of course, there was adult education 
in America before 1924; but those con- 
cerned with it were not conscious either 
of the amount or the character of the 
work done, and the various organizations 
failed entirely to recognize kinship among 
their separate efforts. It became of na- 
tional moment only when united under 
the banner of “adult education’’—a woe- 
fully inadequate term—and the union be- 
came really effective only during the last 
half of the recent decade. 

The present emphasis on adult educa- 
tion in America emanated from the social 
vision of Frederick P. Keppel, whose ef- 
forts, inspired by the expansion of adult 
education activity that had taken place in 
the British Isles, led to the assembling of 
that first conference on adult education, 
now a little more than a decade ago. 
Among those who answered to the call 
were Dean James E. Russell, Charles A. 
Beard, C. R. Dooley, E. C. Lindeman, 
and others of importance who were active 
in various sections of the field of adult 
education. From the deliberations of this 

group, the Carnegie Corporation decided 
to begin a series of studies on the form 
of a comprehensive survey of adult educa- 
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tion. Dorothy Canfield Fisher's Why 
Stop Learning? published in 1927, gave 
the field its first general treatment in 
highly readable form, and it received an 
immediate and gratifying reception from 
educators and from the general public. 

The American Association of Adult 
Education formed in 1926. Mr. 
Cartwright traces in this survey the de- 
velopment of its organizational policy, the 
essence of which is given in these words 
from the annual report of the association 
in 1933-34: 

We remain a clearing house for informa- 
tion about adult education, a medium for 
publication, an agency for the sponsorship 
in rare cases only, the conduct of 
studies, researches, experiments, and demon- 
strations in the methods and techniques of 
aiding adults to educate themselves. With 
the subject matter offerings to adults, we 
have no direct concern. As a national asso- 
ciation, we do not believe in superimposition 
or in undue interference in community, state, 
or regional educational affairs. 

The most potent factor in the spread 
of the adult education idea in the last 
decade was that contributed by E. L. 
Thorndike, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The researches of Profes- 
sor Thorndike and his associates revealed 
that it is not lack of ability which keeps 
adults from learning a new trade or skill 
1 language or other subject but the lack 
of opportunity or desire. These discov- 
eries stirred the imaginations of members 
of the public and leaders of education 
alike. It was apparent that the attempt 
to cram into the head of the young in- 
dividual enough to enable him to coast 
on mere momentum the rest of his in- 
tellectual life was futile. The retroactive 
effects of adult education upon regu- 
larized education that were indicated 


was 


and 


ranked high among the desiderata which 
led the Carnegie Corporation to embark 
upon its adult education program in 
1924. 
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With the background of 
free education, democratically organized 
which is characteristic of America. it is 
logical to assume that, with the growth 
of the adult education idea, there will 
be a general expectation that education 
for adults will be provided on the sam« 
easy terms. 


belief in 


The adult education mov 
ment which is growing up in America 
pointed less toward securing education 
for the underprivileged and more ti i 
providing an ideal of « 
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educational! 


don the concept of schooling as a prep 
ration for life and adopt instead a poli 
of “‘live and learn,” taken 
In the argument relating to v 
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lit education 


literal 


versus cultural ideals in ad 
that of 
recreation, the safe and practicable way 


as well as in education versu 


out lies in the centrist position, for a 


dichotomy that is not real is assumed in 
these arguments. The perfect adult edi 
cation program would present to the in 


dividual a nicely balanced offering of 
personal adjustment, of vocational train 
ing, and of cultural or avocational a 
tivity, 
of so-called recreation as the individual 
might require. Personal adjustment would 
include both educational and vocational 
desired 


including as large an element 


guidance where necessary of 
Each program must be made out with the 
most careful attitudes 
and interests of 

cerned. 

Certain other national issues stand out 
in the adult education movement of this 
country. It is greatly to be regretted 
that there is no effective protection of 
ingenuous persons from so-called educa- 
tional agencies concerned solely with 


reference to the 


the individuals con- 
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profit or having other ulterior motives. 
The library profession, because it has 
kept itself free from propaganda entan- 
glements, has engendered such a respect 
and trust in the public library that the 
intellectual rehabilitation or advancement 
of the community lies within the grasp 
of the library profession, and increasing 
numbers of librarians are seeing their 
problems clearly. As to the Federal 
Emergency Education Program, the real 
test of its validity and worthwhile char- 
acter is to come this year, for funds have 
been provided to secure adequate super- 
vision. The public schools will certainly 
have a part to play in the education of 
adults, as the increasing use of school fa- 
cilities for this purpose indicates. Much 
spade work remains to be done befor 
the really exciting possibilities of scientific 
discussion are realized in adult education 
The difficulties of distinguishing be- 
tween education and propaganda have 
puzzled educators since man’s curiosity 
about nature first caused him to study. 
The university professor today, like the 
medicine man of old, has succeeded ex- 
actly in so far as he has been ,able 
to induce their followers to think for 
themselves. Public addresses and politi- 
cal harangues are part of the educational 
process only to the extent to which they 
bring about a selective ability in the mind 
of the hearer. If we cannot teach our 
people to learn. we can at least point the 
way toward icarning, through emphasis 
on the desirability of hearing more than 
one point of view, of reading more than 
one book or magazine article on a given 
subject, of reading newspapers of op- 
posite political faiths. We shall doubtless 
never succeed in unmixing education and 
propaganda. It therefore follows that we 
must make the maximum use of the 
mixed diet upon which we now are fed. 
It is often maintained that indoctrina- 


tion is present in all teaching and that jt 


cannot be eliminated. Indoctrination ma 
be present, more or less, in the educa 
tion of children, and even of college 
students, but with adults the leader's at 
tempts to indoctrinate, whether consciou 
or unconscious, are subjected to constant 
criticism and challenge by his hearer 
The wise leader will make a determined 
effort to state all sides of controversial! 
questions, and if his own belief becomes 
apparent, he will be quick to label it as 
ypinion on all fours with and not supe- 
rior to that of his hearers. 

Adult education in the United States 
involves approximately 20,000,000 per- 
sons, and it has cost the American people 
in the past decade from 10 to 12 billions 
of dollars. Only 1/20 of 1 per cent of 
this sum has been invested in educational! 
experimentation, one-third of this pro- 
vided by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. Almost all of the funds de- 
voted to adult education study and pub 
lication have been devoted to the task of 
making available to those concerned with 
adult education actual accounts of experi- 
mentation conducted in the field—the 
chief function, certainly, of the Journal 
of Adult Education, initiated in 1929. 

Expenditures are enumerated by Mr 
Cartwright under the following classifica 
tions, the scope of which indicates that 
the adult education movement is as 
broad as adult life itself: Education for 
citizenship (including prison education 
studies); alumni education; community 
studies in adult education; urban organi- 
zations; the drama; adult elementary 
education; international adult education; 
the library; museums; Negro adult educa- 
tion; occupational education (this field 
has received more than one sixth of the 
total devoted to adult education by the 
Corporation in the last ten years) ; parent 
education; radio education; recreation; re- 
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search (which includes psychological re- 
search, reading research, studies of tech- 
nical institutes, and studies in problems 

f the blind); science; university exten- 
sion: and workers’ education. 

The grants for experimentation—for 
the acquirement of new knowledge and 
information—have involved about twice 
the expenditures definitely labeled as for 
support. 

Those intimately concerned with this 
field and its development in this country 

and who had undertaken the task with 
healthy skepticism as to the enduring 
values of much that we term adult educa- 
tion—have come to the conclusion, not 
only that adult education has social sig- 
nificance in the United States, but that it 
is the cure, and the only cure, for some 
of our social ills. They believe that, given 
a second decade as profitable in achieve- 
ment as the first, it will establish itself 
so firmly as to exert powerful pressure 
upon our social and educational institu- 
tions, upon our government, and upon 
our way of life. The trend is demon- 
strated by the observations which Mr. 
Cartwright makes on changing practices 
in various areas of adult education. In 
brief, these are some of the outstanding 
developments: 

The popularity of the arts offering, and 
of the drama, seem especially to herald the 
arrival of a national culture, though musi 
has not yet found its proper place in the 
adult education program. There has been 
a steady drawing together of adult educa- 
tion forces into community, state, and re- 
gional centers. In the field of training in 
methods of teaching adults, there is a deal 
of pioneering to be done. 

The public forums have erred on the side 
of extremism in their zeal to see every side 
discussed. Educationally, the public library 
has entered upon its golden era, and the 
museum has also changed from passivity to 
activity in the educational role. 

The high degree of receptivity of the 
Negro adult to educational opportunity has 
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been demonstrated conclusively in t H 
lem and Atlanta experiments ~ Polit ( 
ucation is rapidly growing into a positi 
of importance through the dev 
citizens’ councils, taxpayer 
public affairs conferences 

It is beginning to be recognized that tl 
education of adults is one of t portant 
objectives of the school syst 
other decade or two, a significant, publicly 
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America’s ; 
been well done, but without proper consi 


eration, in many 


vocational education task has 


cases, Ol the outlets or 


terminal facilities for the human product 
Adult vocational guidance is being increas 
ingly offered by evening vocational schools 
by YMCA'’s and similar agencies, and by 
consulting psychologists, and the formation 


of the National Occupational Conference 
offers a central source for existing materials 
on occupations. There is a 

workers’ America, 
related to the labor movement, but it 
probable that in this country such education 
will become integrated in the general adult 
education movement 


great deal of 


education in definitely 


seers 


record for the 
It is marked by 


It is evident that the 
past ten years is unever 

advances of considerable significance in 
a good many directions, by halting and 
somewhat bungling though well inten 
tioned attempts to advance in others, and 
in a certain few by a stultifying content- 
ment past practice 
performance—but even here the ferment 


with and present 
of new ideas is working. The emphasis 
in modern adult education is all new 
the belief that adult education will yield 
major satisfactions, the belief that adults 
really can learn well, the conception of 
abundance of living as the undeniable 


educational heritage of every individual 
These are the warp and the woof of the 
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new adult education. They are forces that 
are opening the way to every man and 
woman in America to make his intel- 
lectual future safe, enjoyable, and abun- 
dant. M. B. 
—_—_——_ 
QUO VADIS? 

Adult education, as an organized and 
recognized segment in the American edu- 
cational mosaic, is passing from infancy 
to the lusty ‘teens. Its accomplishments 
are already being recorded and counted. 
In so far as the story of this newest of 
the educational movements can be told, 
Mr. Cartwright has told it. As director 
of the American Association for Adult 
Education, he sits where the view allows 
for both particularity and perspective; 
what has happened with respect to adult 
education in this country during the past 
decade has, for the most part, passed 
across Mr. Cartwright’s desk. 

The story which Mr. Cartwright tells, 
sometimes jerkily and hesitantly and at 
other times with a swing and a confi- 
dent lilt, is externally bright and in- 
wardly disheartening. The author's tone 
is consistently, although not absolutely, 
optimistic. He tells his readers that six 
millions of dollars have been spent dur- 
ing the last ten years on adult education 
experiments of various sorts, and that this 
amount is, perhaps, one-twentieth of one 
per cent of the total expenditure; he esti- 
mates that there were approximately 15 
million adults studying in 1924 and 22 
million in 1934; the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, which supports Mr. Cartwright’s 
organization, has alone appropriated al- 
most three million dollars on behalf of 
adult education during the decade. These 
are imposing figures, and Mr. Cartwright 
goes into considerable detail describing 
how these amounts have been spent. He 
believes that the net consequence consti- 
tutes ‘‘a social phenomenon of impor- 


tance.” My mind is filled with serious 
misgivings, some of which I shall state 
presently. 

But, first, it should be mentioned that 
Mr. Cartwright’s treatise consists of two 
parts, one historical and numerical, and 
the other interpretative and philosophical. 
The former sections present for the first 
time a closely-knit and comprehensive 
picture of what is considered to be adult 
education in the United States, and edu- 
cators can no longer claim ignorance con- 
cerning this sphere of learning. Here 
the story is told plainly, competently, and 
with forthright simplicity. But Chapters 
VII and XI deal with the problems of 
propaganda and with the social signifi- 
cance of adult education, that is, with 
qualities, and these are, after all, the 
focal points of importance. 

If adult education is a true movement, 
and if it possesses social significance, it 
will ultimately be evaluated in terms of 
its effect upon the social problem. Mr 
Cartwright appears to believe that adults 
who learn to ‘think for themselves’ and 
who are protected from what he calls 
propaganda will finally and by some mys- 
terious confluence create a national cul- 
ture. Thus he adds together, as though 
the fractions were parts of the same in- 
teger, classes offered by corporations to 
their employes, courses offered by corte- 
spondence schools, and courses in agricul- 
tural extension. It is as though he were 
measuring milk by the yard. If all of the 
various groups comprising the 22 million 
learning adults were actually effective, 
they would probably cancel each other out 
so far as social effectiveness is concerned. 
But, of course, there is contained in this 
statement a bias of my own which should 
be placed over against that of Mr. Cart- 
wright. 

Whereas he argues, and with true fer- 
vor and eloquence, on behalf of educa- 
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tion without propaganda, it is my convic- 
tion that all education worthy of the 
name includes an element of so-called 
propaganda. \The most vicious form of 
propaganda is not that which is extreme 
in its insistence but rather that which is 
unconscious. Adult education which does 
not get itself associated either in the very 
learning process or in motivation with a 
social goal and incentive is merely im- 
proving individuals in such manner as to 
enhance their continued exploitation of 
each other.) Consequently, it is my belief 
that adult education in this country is still 
a part, not of a growing national culture, 
but of a dying, individualistic, acquisitive 
culture. Mr. Cartwright’s 22 million 
adults at study becomes an insignificant 
figure when placed over against the 22 
million American citizens now being fed 
on public relief. 

EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 
Professor of Social Philosophy 
New York School of Social Work 
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Education for Democracy. By John B. 
Johnston. Minneapolis, Minn., University 
of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. 280. 

This book presents a series of essays 


and papers, presented during the past ten 
years, supplemented by additional chap- 
ters on educational topics. 

The title is justified. Dean Johnston 
believes in democracy. He believes also 
that if our democracy is to be saved, cer- 
tain of its defects and limitations, which 
have assumed a serious aspect in recent 
times, must be overcome. Our greatest 
handicap, at present, is the lack of ade- 
quate leadership. ‘We have had,” he re- 
marks, “our fascism of its sort, masked, 
carried on behind the scenes by leaders 
who have been discredited by the out- 
come.” How shall we develop leaders, 
and how shall we teach the people to 
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select as their representatives leaders of 
character and ability? 

“Schools and must implant 
and nourish social ideals and must dis 
cover and train those who should be lead 
ers.” Democracy must place its greatest 
reliance—a doctrine as old as our « 
—on education. But Dean Johnston does 
not content himself with a mere reaffir- 
mation of an ancient faith 
tional system, thought of from the point 
of view of its social functions and re- 
sponsibilities, must be consciously devel- 
oped in the direction of a more adequate 
fulfilment of its objectives. It must be a 
more faithful and efficient 
democracy. 

Every individual enrolled in our schools 
must be regarded from the point of view 
of his potentialities as a member of so 
ciety. What are his interests and apti 
tudes, what work can he perform, what 
service may he render to the community? 
It should be observed that Dean John- 
ston conceives of society as an organism 
to which each member contributes his part 
as the cells of a body contribute each its 
quota to the living whole. His concep- 
tion is functional, rather than structural 
He has, consequently, no narrowly con- 
ceived ideas concerning vocational gui- 
dance. Emphasis is placed upon the in- 
telligent guidance of students along the 
lines of their natural aptitudes to the end 
that, having discovered and developed 
their talents, they may find the field of 
work to which they are best suited. It is 
important also, from a moral and social 
point of view, that students be led to look 
forward to a life of faithful service in the 
community. But, above all, education 


colleges 


ountry 


Our educa 


servant of 


must emphasize the social good and social 
responsibility, and must cease to be the 
instrument for instructing individuals in 
ways and means of realizing their own 
selfish interests. 
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It is quite impossible, in this brief re- 
offer criticism of the various 
ideas, proposals, and programs which 
Dean Johnston presents in his several 
essays. I especially enjoyed his chapters 
dealing with the College of Liberal Arts, 
and I especially approve his conception of 
the liberal education. Personnel workers 
will enjoy his chapters on “What May 
Parents Expect of Their Children,” and 
“The Development of Differential Col- 
lege Curricula.” But, after all, it is the 
fundamental philosophy of the writer that 
seems to me most important, and this 
philosophy is apparent in every chapter, 
every paragraph, of the book. 

In conclusion may I say that this is the 
sanest, soundest, most liberal and enlight- 
ened book on education that I have seen 
in recent years. You must read it. 


D. T. Howarpb 


view, to 


Director of Personnel 
Northwestern University 
Oe 


GUIDANCE AT WORK 
V ocational Guidance in Action. By John A. 
Fitch. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1935. Pp. 294. $2.75. 

Vocational guidance had its beginning 
in and by social work. In this book 
a representative of that profession ex- 
child, 27 years old, 
seems to approve of its 


amines the now 
and so far 
growth. 
Undertaken as one of a 
studies, under the auspices of a job- 
analysis committee, this report offers 
several analyses of counseling and place- 
ment. A two-chapter introduction dis- 
cusses definitions and organization. 
Naturally enough, and quite properly, 
the social implications of vocational gui- 
dance are not missed, and differentiation 
is made clear between vocational gui- 
dance and other forms. The chapter 
on organization gives a good summary 


series of 


of administrative set-up and respor 
bility for the various functions 
counseling, placement, and research 
Illustrations are drawn from practice and 
literature. 

The job-analysis of counseling, Part 
II of the book, covers the following 
topics: duties, methods, handling of vo 
cational information, related activities 
qualifications and working conditions 
The unstandardized nature of the work 
which has both advantages and disad 
vantages, is clearly indicated. (Even the 
title, “counselor,” is by no means uni- 
versal as yet.) This section on coun 
seling should be read by every person 
considering the work, as well as by 
present counselors. The materials ob- 
tained by visits and questionaires are 
fortified and enriched by detailed analy 
ses in the appendix, which includes 
several ‘‘day’s work’’ schedules furnished 
by counselors. (Read, learn, 
beware! ) 

It is natural that a member of th 
profession of social work should em 
phasize placement—it has sometimes 
been stated that placement is a social 
but not necessarily an educational ser- 
vice. But that it can and should also 
be educational Dr. Fitch clearly shows 
The practical and comprehensive treat 
ment of this important topic—100 pages 
are devoted to it—makes the book of 
great value. All the steps in the place- 
ment process are described. 

The limitations of this book will be 
It does not attempt to cover 
the teaching of classes in occupations 
(how much longer must we wait for an 
adequate treatment of this item?), the 
handling of exploratory and tryout 


obvious. 


courses and opportunities, aptitude dis- 
covery, testing, or vocational education 
One might wish also that Dr. Fitch had 
given us more of his own wisdom in ac- 
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What of 


tive criticism of the findings. 
the all-important question, “Are the pres- 


ent activities of counselors the right 
activities?” 

The book furnishes an excellent sur 
vey of practices and problems in coun- 
seling and placement, and is an 
important and indispensable contribution 
to the vocational guidance movement. 

JOHN M. BREWER 
Harvard University 
~~ 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
Training in Psychiatric Social Work. By 
Sarah Swift. New York, Commonwealth 
Fund, 1934. Pp. 170. $1.75. 

Expansion of the field of social work, 
together with changing concepts in train- 
ing methods and techniques, renders an 
evaluation such as Miss Swift's extremely 
important at this time. With the progress 
made in the understanding of the pur- 
posiveness of human behavior and the 
causative factors underlying the social or 
asocial responses of the individual to his 
environment, there has been a marked 
therapeutic advance in treatment relation- 
ships which requires analysis as a guide 
for future training methods. 

Miss Swift has given a careful evalua- 
tion of methods and techniques used in 
the training of students over a period of 
six years at the Institute of Child Gui- 
Here the emphasis has been on 
clearer insight into motivations of be- 
havior and methods of dealing with in- 
dividuals. This emphasis stresses the 
dynamic philosophy of social case work 
and consequently gives no specific formu- 
lations applicable in general to specific 
situations. It further indicates the im- 
portance of the needs of the individual 
student in training. Utilization of case 
material and case conferences as training 
methods is discussed in some detail, to- 
gether with analysis of supervisor-student 


dance. 
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relationships and methods of selection of 
students. 
This book 
alone to students desiring to speciali: 
psychiatric social work but to th Wi! 


should be of interest not 


have a primary interest in case work 
family, child welfare, 
where they might profitably use a back 
ground of experience such as the Institut 
for Child Guidance provided. Becaus 
of the detail and evaluation of methods 


or other agenci 


of training given, it should be helpful t 
those who may be contemplating taking 
such training, giving as it does a very 
clear picture not only of qualifications 
of workers but of actual working policies 
and techniques in the field of social cas 
work. 
BERNICE M. HENDERSON 
Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene 
~~ 
OCCUPATIONS OUTLINED 
A Syllabus for the Study of Vocations. 


By E. G. Williamsor General College 
University of Minnesota, 1934 Pp. 15 
$1.20 


“Telling a student that he must diag 
nose his own aptitudes if he is to makg a 
is much [Pk 
telling a drowning man that if he will 


satisfactory vocational choice 


but swim to shore he will be saved In 
these words E. G. Williamson 
Director of the University Te sting Bureau 


at Minnesota, expresses the philosophy 


whi iS 


underlying his Syllabus for the Study of 
Vocations. This new publication is not 
intended to be a textbook; instead, it is 
an outline of the topics, materials, and 
references used by students in the General 
College course in Vocations which aims 
to give the student a more extensive 
orientation for vocational choice and an 
intelligent understanding of occupational 
problems from the cultural point of view 
Both the course and the syllabus ‘‘stress 
the importance of demonstrated aptitudes 
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and interests in the procedures of choos- 
ing an occupation.” They present in out- 
line form the facts and methods available 
for aiding the student in the diagnosis of 
his vocational aptitudes and in the pre- 
diction of occupational trends. Conceding 
that any forecast of future conditions is 
fraught with errors of judgment, the 
author maintains that “if the student is 
not aided he is much more apt to make 
errors of judgment than are adults who 
have more maturity and experience.” 

In view of the widespread and increas- 
ing interest upon the part of college ad- 
ministrators in the problems of occupa- 
tional orientation, and the scarcity of both 
texts and syllabi for college courses in 
this field, the author has made a contribu- 
tion to the literature that is both welcome 
and useful. R. H. 





They Write For Us 





CHARLES HAROLD GRAY (“Recess for 
Work Experience’) is Acting President of 
Bennington College. A former Rhodes 
scholar, he has taught at Reed College, Co- 
lumbia University, Adelphi College, St. 
John’s College, and Bowdoin. He is the 
editor of Essays by William Hazlitt, and 
author of Theatrical Criticism in London, 
to 1795. 


DAVID E. WEGLEIN (“Guidance in a Large 
City") was educated in the Baltimore pub- 
lic schools. He got a job after graduating 
from Johns Hopkins in the school system of 
his native city, and has been in Baltimore 
ever since. Dr. Weglein is an Associate 
Professor of Education at Johns Hopkins 
(where he took his doctorate), as well as 
Superintendent of the Baltimore public 
schools. He is author of Correlation of 
Abilities of High School Pupils. 


M. ERNEST TOWNSEND (‘‘Teachers: Sup- 
ply and Demand") has been President of 
the New Jersey State Normal School at New- 


ark since 1929. Among other posts he has 


held are those of Assistant Commissione; 
of Education of the state and Assistant Sy 
perintendent of Schools at Trenton. D, 
Townsend is author of The Administrat 
of Student Personnel Services in Tea 
Training Institutions and of numerous maga. 
zine articles. He is President of the Ney 
Jersey Council on Adult Education, and js 
especially interested in giving mental hy. 
giene its proper place in the educational 
program. 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL (‘Room in the 
Social Services’) was reared on a Kansas 
wheat farm, but thinking that agriculture 
was becoming overcrowded transferred to 
the vocation of teaching. He is still inter- 
ested in the problem of numbers in occupa- 
tional groups. His undergraduate work was 
done at Kansas State, and his postgraduat 
at Teachers College, Columbia. Dr. Kirker 
dall has taught in the public schools of 
Kansas, the New Mexico State College, and 
is now in the department of education at 
Connecticut State College. 

MILDRED E. LINCOLN (“Information the 
Drama Way’) is Counselor in the Monroe 
High School, Rochester, N. Y., and Chair- 
man of the Guidance Program in the 
Rochester public school system. She also 
teaches educational and vocational guidance 
in the Extension Division of the University 
of Rochester and in the summer sessions of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Miss Lincoln, who holds a doctor's degree in 
education from Harvard, wrote a manual 
for the use of teachers of occupations, and 
collaborated with John M. Brewer in pre 
paring a book called Educational and V o0ca- 
tional Information Tests. She was President 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation in 1932-33. 


The series of articles in the Independent 
Woman, of which “Women as Enterprisers” 
is a condensation, was the result of a stucy 
conducted by the Educational Department 
of the Federation of Business and Profes 
sional Women’s Clubs. The study was plan- 
ned and the data organized by Frances 
Cummings, Director of the Department, 
and Gladys F. Gove, Assistant Director 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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HE 1936 convention of the American Council of Guidance and Personnel As 
ciations will be held in St. Louis next February 19-22. The general theme of 
convention will be “Guidance and Personnel Responsibilities in the Youth Pt 


eram of 1936.” 


Although it is not yet possible to make detailed announcements concernin; 
rogram and speakers, the critical problems and major a 
education will be discussed by nationally known and authoritatiy speak 

The headquarters of the Council of the National Vox ational Guida \ 
tion, the American College Personnel Association, and most of the other coo; 
organizations will be the Coronado Hotel, at Lindell Boulevard and Sprin Ay 
Because it was impossible to select a hotel large enough to accommodate all of tl 
organizations, the headquarters of the National Association of Deans of Women will 
be at the Statler Hotel. If the Coronado is unable to accommodati _ the mem! 
of the other associations, the overflow will be housed in the Hotel Melbourne. a short 
block away. 

The same schedule of rates which will apply to the National Education Associa 
tion will obtain for the period of this convention. Single or double rooms with bath 
at the Coronado or the Melbourne range from $2 to $3.50 per day, European plan 
There are a few suites for three and four persons. Table d’hdte meals may be obtait 
by individuals at either place at the following schedule of prices: breakfast ¢ t ( 
luncheon, 40¢ to 80¢; and dinner, 85¢ to $1.50. Meals are also served on 
basis. Group meals served in private dining rooms will be somewhat hig! 

The first meetings of this convention will be held in the morning of Wednesday 
February 19, beginning about 9:30. The convention of the Council will th a 
joint luncheon on Saturday, the 22nd, but certain of the associations will hi tings 
after that time. Persons reserving rooms for this convention must agree t ve tl 
up before 10:00 o'clock on the morning of Saturday, February 22nd. Those who are 


staying for the convention of the National Education Association 
reservations for the period of that convention 

Persons planning to attend the convention are urged to send in th 
to the Coronado Hotel as soon as convenient and may use the fort 





THE CORONADO HOTEL 
Lindell Boulevard at Spring Ave 
St. Louis, Mo 


; Gentlemen 


You may make the following room reservations 


Style Room...... Rate per day $ 
From...... ay oe ae A. M To 
Date P.M Dat 


Yours very truly 


Address 
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JOSEPHINE NELSON, Assistant Editor of 
the Independent Woman, wrote the articles. 
Miss Nelson, in addition to her editorial 
duties, is a free-lance writer, having written 
for publications as diverse as the London 
Morning Post and Fortune. 


CHARLES H. THOMPSON (‘The Vocational 
Guidance of Negroes’) has made racial 
comparisons a special field of study. He 
is also interested in studies of the educa- 
tional curriculum. In addition to being the 
Editor of The Journal of Negro Education 
he is Professor and Head of the Department 
of Education at Howard University. Dr 
Thompson has taught at the Virginia Union 
University and the Alabama State Normal 
School at Montgomery. 


MARIE MCNAMARA (‘The Counselor's 
Office’’) has been Director of Guidance at 
the Troup Junior High School, New Haven, 
Connecticut, but is now serving as dean of 
the Commercial High School in the same 
city. She is Associate Editor of Occupations, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine, and 
chairman of the NVGA Committee on 
Branch Associations. She has written many 
articles for educational journals and is a 
lecturer and consultant on guidance and 
junior high school procedures. 


COMMONWEALTH 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MONOGRAPHS 


—o— 
A mplete set of monographs on 
different vocations for young men 
and women— 
Air Conditioning 


e Machine Operation” 
and Alterations” 


Rad and Television 


Dressmaking 





and many others 


on Books 


(Recommended in Subser 


ip 
Bulletin, July, 1935) 


= 





For information write: 


COMMONWEALTH BOOK CO. 
Dept. A-80 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 























Just Published 


ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR YOUTH 


Leisure Time and Character 


Building Procedures 


By ELIZABETH R. PENDRY 
Educational and Vocational Guidance Counselor 
New York City Public Schools, and 
HUGH HARTSHORNE 
Research Associate in Keligion, 

Yale University 


$2.75 


What organizations for promoting charac- 
ter education are available for boys and 
girls? 

How do the various organizations approach 
the problem? 


What can be learned from comparisons ot 
the purposes and methods of these organ- 
izations? 


This book gives for the first time a compr: 
sive description and interpretation of th: 

principal non-sectarian and privately prot 
programs, national or internationa! in s 
which have character building either as a 
scious objective or as a presumed by-pr 

The forty organizations and their programs 
cussed range from those intended for y 
children to those of interest to adolescent 
fifteen to eighteen years. In connection 

each organization the book gives 


—a statement of its main purpose 
a history and growth; 

—its program and procedure; 
—its philosophy and method; 
—its use of motives and awards; 


—evidences of its success 


The book will help parents, school administr 
tors, teachers, guidance counselors, and so 
workers in directing boys and girls in the 
use of their leisure time. It is a valuable «g 
to a right understanding of the present a 
able youth program. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 
‘ . , ° . 
The National Occupational Conference is interested in all aspects 
nal adjustment, and in cooperative efiorts to study this problem. It seeks 
courage research in fields where adequate information is not available at 
publishes the results of such research, and other information about occuj 
lems, in books, pamphlets, and in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Ma 
ind maintains at headquarters an index of published information on al 1 
The Conference also provides, for educational institutions, libraries, and t 
interested organizations, a consulting service regarding the theory and pra yf 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occupational adjustment. No 
charge is made for any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request tafi 
officer of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding t 
organization of work designed to contribute to the better occupational ad t 
of more than one person. The Conference will contribute the services of iff 
officers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the necessar 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling with indiv s 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 
The National Occupational Conference is administered through the Ame: 
Association for Adult Education. 
NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“~~ 
. —s O 
The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is the official organ of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance 
pational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Confers 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June 
The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of 
} guidance, in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Through 
articles by authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through 
reports on research and on events and developments, all the latest information the 
ccupational adjustment of youth and of the adult is interestingly presented 
Frep C. Smitn, Epiror 
OCCUPATIONS, tHe Vocationat GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 
25 Lawrence Hatt, Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
[] Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $ : 
I wish to become a member of the National Vocat ( Ass 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
() Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Ass« tion 
DT Shebatsbasebrbcesscocccocescess 
DD, Cndaevtensccencecescesee 




















OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, ARTHUR J. JONES 
Professor of Secondary Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President 
LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
Supervisor, Baltimore Public Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Second Vice -President 
R. B. CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education 
Rutgers University 
Treasurer 
WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 
Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, Washington, D. C. 
Trustees 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 
New York City 


SUSAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance 
Boston Public Schools 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
Richmond, Virginia 


HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
GEORGE E. MYERS 
Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Michigan 
C. E. PARTCH 
Dean, School of Education 
Rutgers University 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. GEORGE E. HUTCHERSON 
Secretary Lucy BENSON 

New York State Employment Service 
11 N. Pearl St., Albany 
Central Kansas 
President. Frep A. REPLOGLE 
Secretar) CALVIN O. EVANS 
Junior-Senior High School, Pratt 
Central New York 
President. Wiiitam NicHt 
Secretary. ELLEN R. BAKER 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 
Chicago 
President. Frep C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. HELEN CAMPBELI 
Englewood High School 
Cincinnati 
President. SIMON Ross 
Secretar) Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 
Colorado 
President. Rosa M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Korz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 
Connecticut 
President. L. W. Wuerriockx 
Secretary-Treasurer. L. Avice RAMSAY 
Connecticut College, New London 
Dallas 
President. F. L. CHAMBERS 
Secretary-Treasurer. LUCILLE ADKISSON 
4236 Potomac Street 
Detroit 
President. Harry J. BAKER 
Secretary. Neva B. Hoyr 
East Commerce High School 


lowa 
President. H. M. Byram 
Secretary. M. BELLE SMITH 
Horace Mann Junior High School, Burlir 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. W.F. SHaw 
Central Junior High School 
Maryland 
President. NORMAN A. LUFBURROW 
Secretar) Mrs. Etsa H. WILLHIDE 
Gwynns Falls Park Jr. High School, Baltin 
Milwaukee 
President. C. H. BUNCH 
Secretary. RUTH HUuURLBUT 
Girls’ Junior Technical High School 
Minneapolis 
President. L. A. FLEENOR 
Secretary. ANNIE MCCRADIE 
Roosevelt High School 
Nebraska 
President. CHARLES FoRDYCE 
Secretary. C. C. MINTEER 
Nebraska University, Lincoln 
New England 
President. W.E. NIGHTINGALE 
Secretary. JOSEPH HACKETT 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 
New Tersev 
President. Mrs. CLeo FINDLEY 
Secretary. Wyte PATE 
130 W. Main St., Millville 
New Orleans 
President. James J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PriITCHARD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish School Board 
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New York City 
President. LYNN A. EMERSON 
Secretary. VIRGINIA TUXILL 
342 East 58th Street 
North Carolina 
President. E. L. CLoypb 
Secretary-Treasurer. MAIE MYERS 
~ ‘Technical High School, Charlotte 
Northeastern Ohio 
j WILLIAM L. Moore 
Secretary. MATILDA C. BUSCHMAN 
Glenville High School, Cleveland 
Northern California 
President. EMMA NOONAN 
Secretary-Treasurer. MARION ARENDT 
Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. ARTHUR J. JONES 
Secretary-l reasurer. MILDRED DOUGHERTY 
Philadelphia Junior Employment Service 
Rhode Island 
President. Howarp G. Lewis 
Secretary-Treasurer. EDNA R. MACDONALD 
Hope Street High School, Providence 
Rochester, New York 
President. MARINETTE THURSTON 
Secretary. JOYCE E. SHARER 
Charlotte High School 
St. Louis 
ident. M. NAMON WHITEHEAD 
Secretary. ALICE E. May 
Ralston Purina, 835 S. 8th Street 
Seattle, Washington 
President. JOHN L. KING 
Secretary. FRANCES FULLER 
John Marshall Junior High School 


Committees 


Branch Associations: Marre A. MCNAMARA, 
Commercial High School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Commercial Exhibits: Roy N. ANDERSON, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 


City 


Community Aspects of Guidance: Frep C. W. 
PARKER, Kiwanis International, 520 No. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Cooperation with NOC: ARTHUR J. JONES, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guidance of Special Groups: MiLprep E. LINCOLN, 
59 Prince Street, Rochester, New York 


Joint Committee on Guidance, NVGA and NASSP: 
W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Legislative: HELEN E. SAMUEL, Gordon Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C. 


Nominating: FLORENCE E. CLARK, 5527 University 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


CHAIRMEN 





Southern California 
President. J. Gustav WHITE 
Secretary-Treasurer. MILDRED L. FOREMAN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Western Massachusetts 
President. T. Marcus KILEY 
Secretary. Mrs. Dorotruy K. Bemis 
Central High School, Springfield 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. IRWIN J. STONE 
Secretary-Treasurer. MARYLEE COLLINS 

106 Morningside Drive, New York City 


Virginia 
President. W.C. IKENBERRY 
Secretary-Treasurer. ETHEL W. WALKER 
358 Wood Ave., S. W., Roanoke 


Washington, D. 
President. CHESTER W. HOLMES 
Secretar) Mary S. Burruss 
Gordon Junior High School 


Western Pennsylvania 
Pre ident. W.P ALLEN 
Secretary-Treasurer. Eptrth M. GUNN 
Perry High School, Pittsburgh 


Wisconsin 
President. Wit.ttiAM F. PATTERSON 
Secretary. MARGARET MCMAHON 
Franklin Junior High School, Green Bay 


Wyoming 
J. R. MAcNBAL 
S.H 


President 


Secretary-Treasurer. DADISMAN 


University of Wyoming, Laramie 






Organization and Policy: Warren K. LayTON, 
1354 Broadway, Detroit, Michigan 


Program: R. B. CUNLIFFE, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Publicity: EMMA PritcHARD Coo.ey, Orleans 
Parish School Board, New Orleans, La. 


Radio in Education: Harry D. Krrson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City 


Sections 


College Teachers of Guidance: Water B. JONES, 
State Education Department, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Occupational Research: CLEO MURTLAND, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Rural Guidance: O. LATHAM HATCHER, Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


en Mary H. S. Hayes, Vocational Ser- 
vice for Juniors, New York City 


State Guidance: HAROLD L. HOLBROOK, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City 
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PAUL § ACHILLES 

Managing Director, Psychological Corp., New York City 
RICHARD D ALLEN 

Assistant S t ndent of Schools, Pr 
G ~_— ER. ARTHUR 

ate for Negro We , Rosenwald Fund 
JEROM! H. BEN TLEY 
ties Secretary, New York City Y.M.C.A 

HAROI D B. BERGEN 

Director of Industrial Relations, Procter and Gamble C 
WALTER > BINGHAM 

Direct Personnel Research Federation, New York City 
KATHARINE BLI NT 

Presider Connecticut College 
WILLIAM J. BOGAN 

Superintendent of Schools, Chicag 
JOHN M BREWER 

Dire r, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 

Graduate School of Education 

J. DOUGLAS _— N 

Director, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univ 


RY BRUERI 

President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
ANNA L. BURDICK 

Federal Agent for Industrial Education, U. S. Office of 

Education 
HARO! DG CAMPBELL 
erintendent of Sch . New York City 

MORSE A. CARTWRIG HT 

Direct American Association for Adult Education 
W.W CHARTERS 


Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univ 
AROS P Cl ARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 


L.D COFFMAN 
President, University of Minnesota 
c.§s Col ER 
Manager, Educat oal pwperment, West ingh« use Electric 
' fact pany, East Pittsburgh 
PRAN( ES C U MMING 3S 
National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs 
FRANK CUSHMAN 
Chief, Indus. Education Service, U. S. Office of Education 
HARVEY N. DAVIS 
President, Stevens Institute of Technology 
HENRY S. DE NNIS( \N 


Dennison Mar acturing Company, Framingham, Mass 
J. WALTER DIETZ 

Superintend f Industrial Relations, Kearny Works, 

We Electr Company 

COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 

General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 
CHANNING R. DOOLEY 

Personnel D Standard Oil Company of New York 


EDWARD C ELLIOTT 

President, Purdue University 
HERMAN FEI DMAN 

Professor of Industrial Relations, Dartmouth College 
JOHN A. FITCH 

New York School of Social Work 
A. B. GATES 

Director of Training, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 

Consulting Engineer, Montclair, New Jersey 
SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 

Director, Child Study Association of America 
SIDNEY B. HALI 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 

President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
CHARLES P. HOWARD 

President, International Typographical Union 
WALTER A. JESSUP 


President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


Teaching 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER. . — ...-Director 
ROBERT HOPPOCK.... _ Assistant to the Director 


STAFF 


ARTHUR J. JONES 
President, National Vocational Guidance Associatj 
— IL jo RAN 
"resi National Industrial Conference B 
G RAYSO N N. KE AU VER 
Dean, School ation, Stanford Univers 
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ct National Occupational Conference 
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Je rnegie Corporation of New York 
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- lucation, Teachers College, ( mbia 
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xan, National Mediation Board 
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Ss ri rdent of Schools, San Franciscc 
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Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of America 
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